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A RICH 
SOURCE 
OF HELP 
FOR ALL 
ARTISTS 


DECORATIVE 
ARTS 


50 plates 11° x 14° EB beautifully reproduced in halftone and color m fine porto « 


Mi discriminating selection from museums and contemporary designers to meet the urgei! 


needs of teachers of design and art appreciation [J simplifies research for illustrations 


M@ stimulating ME practical MM easily available covers a wide range of art problems: 


INVALUABLE 
HELPS FOR 
SCHOOL AND 
STUDIO USE 


$5.50 


POSTPATID 


decorative landscape 
use of the figure 
textiles and costumes 
rare embroideries 
modern art motifs 
art in industry 
pottery and tiles 
art of orinentals 


primitive peoples 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


masks 
jewelry 
metal 
enamels 
cretts 
color 
ceramics 


costumes 


motifs from nature 
related to form 


selected animal motifs 


design 


art adaptations 
units and borders 
basic art structure 
problems 
comparative studies 


design techniques 


composition 
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COVER DESIGN 
THE POTTER'S ART 
PRIMITIVE 


American Indian 
PERUVIAN 
MEXICAN 
CYPRIOTE AND MINOAN 
PERSIAN 
CHINESE 
JAPANESE 


EUROPEAN 
Danish 


Italian 
French 


Swedish 
AMERICAN 


Early Stoneware 
Charles F. Binns 


Adelaide Alsop Robineau 
Robineau Memorial Exhibitions 
Sixth National Ceramic Exhibition 


Russell Barnett Aitken 
Shearwater Pottery 
Vally Wieselthier 
Modern Forms 


Art In The Making—Toy Making 


SUPPLEMENT 


Chinese Vases 


NUMBER 5 NOVEMBER 1937 


by pupil of Marya Werten 


by Carlton Atherton | 


51-52 


Chinese Pottery of the Sung Dynasty 


Japanese Pottery Shapes 
Japanese Pottery Shapes 


Published monthly except July and August by Design Publishing Company, Inc., 20 South Third Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, and New York. Felix Payant, President and Treasurer: Carlton Atherton, VicePresi- 
dent; Elizabeth Bruehlman, Secretary. Yearly subscription: United States and Canada, $3.00: Foreign 


$3.75; single copy, 35c. 


Special numbers, 50c. Copyright, 1937, by Design Publishing Company. 
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COMPANIONS IN ART 
Books nobly bred de- 


serve plates to mark 
them of like lineage, 
fathered by an artist 
of distinction whose in- 
finite attention to detail 
is manifest in every line. 
That their reproduction 
may be as clear as the 
artist’s conception, only 
an ink of master qual- 
ity will suffice. 

Today, as for half a 
century, sculptors, art- 
ists, architects, plan in 
Higgins American 
Drawing Inks. True 
color, uniformity, 
even flow—have made 
Higgins the world’s 
leading Drawing Inks 
since 1880. These are 
to Higgins as good 


taste and good craftsmanship are to all real art— 
fundamental, basic characteristics. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO.,INC., 271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A BOOKPLATE BY ROCKWELL KENT 

from “Later Bookplates & Marks 

of Rockwell Kent” made and 

published by Pynson Printers, 
New York. 


HIGGINS 


DESIGN offers 


for the first time at a popular price! 


ELIE FAURE'S 


Five volumes 


HISTORY OF ART 


Translated by Walter Pach 


Ancient Art @ Medieval Art @ Renaissance Art 


Modern Art @ The Spirit of the Forms 


Over 1200 illustrations — complete and unabridged — 
over 2300 pages. Handsomely bound in buckram with 


beautiful Renaissance design in gold. 


Boxed set of 5 volumes NOW $9.45 (Formerly $35.00) 
Individual volumes NOW $1.98 each (Formerly $ 7.50) 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
20 South Third Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM MOVES 


With the beginning of its forty-first year, the Syrac 
Museum of Fine Arts will move from the quarters on t| 
third floor of the public library to a building purchased ¢ 
museum use exclusively. The building will be opened for, 
ally October 28, with the Sixth National Ceramic Exhj 
tion (the Robineau Memorial). This exhibition, attract; 
more artists than at any time since it was inaugurated | 
the Museum in 1932, will have adequate display Space fd 
the first time. Funds were raised through a communis 
wide campaign. 

The brownstone building at James and North St 
Streets was built originally as a family mansion by a pro 
nent Syracuse citizen. Later it was purchased by th 
Knights of Columbus, who added a fireproof wing and ; a 
auditorium seating 800. So effectively as this remodellin oni 
done that no structural changes are necessary in the buil ah 
ing which will provide galleries for the Museum’s pe Barker 
manent collections and for other exhibitions and a cente “ ad 
for community art and other related activities. Dwigh “ re 
James Baum of New York, formerly of Syracuse, is t : 
consulting architect. 


The first floor will provide total gallery floor space dactiviti 
2250 square feet, divided into one large and several smalle opportt 
rooms, as well as the auditorium, an attractive diningroomons t 
class rooms, and offices. The permanent collection of paint have di 
ings by American artists will be displayed on this floor. [ions. ' 

Gallery space on the second floor amounts to 3560 squatttiea] - 
feet of floor space. The large gallery will be used for th 
National Ceramic Exhibitions. In a smaller adjoining ga 
lery the Museum collection of Robineau porcelains will | 
housed. 

It is hoped that a later grant of funds will be sufficient t( 
permit the opening of the large basement for public use. | 
is planned to install a children’s museum there and spac 
also will be available for print rooms and etching classe: 
craft rooms and superintendent’s quarters. 


The period of the depression has been for the Syracus 
Museum one of the expanding activities, both communit) 
and national. 

“The program of the Museum,” Miss Anna W. Olmste 
director, said, “‘is necessarily in the course of organization 
We have operated more or less on an emergency basis in th 
last few years, attempting to do what was most useful fo 
the community and other community institutions, such 4 
the public schools, and not to duplicate anything done } 
any other agency. The emergency educational policy of the 
Museum, initiated independently in 1932 for the unem 
ployed and continued until now with federal funds, | 
proving to have had a most practical value. We are no 
receiving reports of permanent positions in Syracuse all 
larger cities which have been obtained by both teachers all 
students in the various free art classes. The Museum wé 
able in this way to help develop talent for persons who hi 
time owing to unemployment but no resources of their 0¥ 
for educational purposes. 


“The Museum has been able also to offer to a group ' 
American artists, who are of the greatest importance ' , 
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he American ceramic industry, an opportunity for an an- 

nual exhibition which in the opinion of Mr. Philip Youtz, 

Syrac jirector of the Brooklyn Museum and president of the 

S ON ti, merican Federation of Arts has become ‘one of the most 

ased ff standing national exhibitions.’ The carefully selected 

ed for ollection of ceramics sent to European pottery centers gave 
xhih iving American ceramic artists as a group their first inter- 

‘tractint ational showing and aroused so much interest in England 

rated ‘bnd Sweden that plans are underway there for a foreign 

pace {i vhibition eventually in Syracuse. The Whitney Museum in 
nMUunitt\New York is now showing the ceramic exhibition as it was 
shown abroad and in Syracuse last fall, with the addition 

h of a few pieces.” 

A prom} The present trustees are committed to the policy that a 
by thy useum should be a living institution, not a morgue. More- 
and ¢ ver, A Municipal museum has responsibilities which a pri- 

Odellin ate museum need not, but often should, consider. 

. build “The museum is a public institution,’ Mr. Frederick W. 

18 peiparker, president, declared, “with as great a responsibility 

' Cente toward the entire public as a public school system or a pub- 

WigMic health department. Such an institution has added 
1s i responsibilities in a period of depression, when the re- 
sources of citizens both for educational and leisure time 

pace Wactivities are greatly curtailed. The museum has offered 
smalléoyportunities in these fields, which have enabled many per- 
sons to improve opportunities for employment. Others 

f painfhave developed skills which have led them to better posi- 

Or. Htions. The museum art classes have had a decidedly prac- 


pane tical value for many persons and these classes were open 
or t 


to as many as facilities could permit. 

“Syracuse, where the ceramic industry always has been 
important, is also fitted to offer to American ceramic 
artists the opportunity for a national showing of their 
work, resultant healthy effects both for art and industry.” 

The museum has been committed to American art, almost 
from its foundation. According to the Art Digest it was 
“the first of the nation’s art institutions to concentrate 
solely on the development of a collection of American art.” 
The late Fernando A. Cater, director, announced in 1906, 
ten years after the museum was founded by George Fiske 
Comfort who also was one of the founders of the Metro- 
politan Museum, that the museum would buy only the works 
of living American artists which were considered to have 
permnent value. Mr. Carter’s judgment has been amaz- 
ingly confirmed by the years. 

Among the outstanding paintings in the collection are: 
“The Freight Yards,” by Gifford Beal; ‘““The Open Sea,” by 
Emil Carlsen, (similar to one in the Metropolitan) ; 
“Mother and Child,” by Charles W. Hawthorne; Portrait 
of Fernando A. Carter, by John C. Johansen; “Corn Husk- 
ing,” by Eastman Johnson, an early American painter now 
attracting notice, which has been borrowed for many im- 
portant American retrospective exhibitions; “The Black 
Teapot,” by Jonas Lie; “A Chinese Woman,” by Demetri 
Romanovsky, and “Portrait of a Girl,” by J. Alden Weir. 

The most recent accession is Charles A. Burchfield’s “Six 
o’Clock” which was purchased with the Jennie Dickson 
Buck memorial fund. 
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lf GUARANTEED FOR 18 MONTHS 

POWER WHEEL......... $75.00 SAR MILLE $35.00 

one by KICK WHEEL. Over-all measurements of both wheels are, 36" TWO “JAR $0.00 
THREE JAR MILL........ 70.00 


of th high x 38" wide x 26" deep. Belt driven, fric- 


— tion clutch type. Variable speed, positive foot control. Durable wood construction throughout frame 
me with screw and bolt assembly, no nails. Sets of "Wheel Tools" are available at $6.50 per set. 

e al The jar mills are available in one, two or three jar sizes and are priced including motor, jars and pebbles. 
rg ani The framework is of wood with Hard Wood bearings to insure longer life. The rolls are rubber coated 
n W! steel; capacity of jars approx. |! pound charge; all prices are F.O.B. Write for more detailed information. 
10 hi 


POTTERY .. .. Columbus, Ohio 


yup ¢ 842 N. PEARL ST. 
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POTTER'S WHEELS 
BALL MILLS-- 


DESIGNED EXCLUSIVELY 


FOR 
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POTTERY 
MAKING 


correlated. 


45-47 PARK PLACE 


TEACHES THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
ART WITH PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Correlated with other subjects, pottery making re- 
tains the basic principles of design, form and color and 
permits practical application of these elements as well 
as motivates the work in the subject with which it is_ 


Here you will find the necessary ceramic colors and 
materials to do this romantic classroom project. 

Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze and 
Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling Tools, Brushes 
and Pottery Decorating Kilns. Complete line of ma- 
terials and chemicals for the Ceramic Arts. 


Write for color chart price list number 44. 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


NEW YORK CITY 


for 
School Executives 
Activity Directors 
Club Advisers 
Class Sponsors 
Student Leaders 
Coaches 


$2 A YEAR 


—SCHOOL ACTIVITIES— 


The National Activity Magazine 
Offers Authoritative and Helpful Material 


on 
Clubs . Dramatics . Plays . Par- 
ties . Athletics . Music . Assem- 
blies . Commencement . School 
Spirit . Publications . Home 
Rooms . Excursions . Student 
Government . Trips . Supple- 
mentary Organizations . Finan- 
cing . 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Programs . Debate 


Poster Film Ready for Showing 


The film, “The Making of a 
24-Sheet Poster” produced by the 
McCandlish Lithograph Corpora- 
tion, is now ready for showing 
before advertising clubs, advertis- 
ing classes and other interested 
groups, it was recently announced. 

This 16 MM film depicts the 
lithographic production of a 24- 
sheet poster from the time of the 
inception of the design idea in 
the mind of the artist through all 
processes of production to the 
actual posting on the poster pan- 
els. At each showing of the film, 
a portion of a large collection of 


IV 


European posters is also dis- 
played. This showing on Euro- 
pean posters contains the world’s 
most complete _ collection 
of Ludwig Hohlwein Designs. 
These Hohlwein designs were se- 
cured by Mr. McCandlish this 
summer while on an extended 
tour of inspection of European 
Lithographic plants. The film and 
the European poster collection are 
supplied to all interested groups 
at no charge, and have been en- 
thusiastically received wherever 
they have been shown. 


FREEDOM IN ART EDUCATION 


nd Blu 

By A. G. PELIKAN, Director y writi 
Milwaukee Art Institute ention 
mporta: 


N A RECENT article entitled “Purple Cows” the writer pyind enc 
the following question: “Should a teacher in any manni this ¢ 
interfere with the free spantaneous expression of chaized bj 
dren?” She then answers the question to her entire satifrary t 
faction with the statement, “I would most emphaticaltandar 
state that when a child paints a realistic animal in a colander tl 
unusual to its species, due to unfamiliarity with the acti Forty 
appearance, plans should be formed to awaken a conscioupxpress' 
ness to the true condition.” reat de 


This conclusion on the part of an art teacher who js jn§P2"t fi 
position to influence hundreds of children is all the mogith ¢ 
appalling because she makes the application to the assum@@lidity 
work of a six year old child. She continues with the stanternal 
ment that the child must be tactfully placed in a position #oU"™TY 
see a difference between what actually is and what sq At u ) 
thinks is a fact. n Paris 


It has been quite some time since the title “drawi; he dele 
teacher” has been changed to “art teacher” because it w; istak : 
recognized that art included more than drawing and } —— 
cause teachers of art were expected to secure a general ¢ urity. 
tural background and familiarity with the arts of the p: — 
and present. The assumption seems to be, in spite of inca airy " 
trovertible evidence to the contrary, that art is depende isual 
on the accurate powers of observation and that the mo ul lest 
important thing is to improve the pupil’s power of visio 
All great art has been produced first by the power of imag 
nation aided by the ability to interpret what has be 
obsrved in an artistic manner. It has not and cannot | 
produced by showing colored pictures of cows or any othe 
object. 


Does not the art of Egypt, Persia, Assyria, the Orient, — 
the work of great masters such as Giotto, Boticelli, Miche 
Angelo, Greco, Rembrandt, and dozens of others prove th: 
a fertile imagination, originality, and a feeling for desis 
and composition are of primary importance? Yet thi 
teacher insists that it is necessary to take a six-year-0l 
child and place her in a position to see a difference betwee! 
what actually is and what she thinks is a fact. What 
travesty on art. To insist on such a procedure in art will 
adults would be foolish but to advocate it for children i 
almost criminal. We may as well advocate going back t 
the old copy book idea It is more important in children’ 
drawings or in any drawings for that matter to judge ther 
according to how expressive they are rather than hor 
accurate they appear. 

In our own country, Professor Dow analyzed art from th 
point of line, form, and color and gave art teachers a bas! 
for their teaching of art other than the copy book ide: 
mechanical perspective, or artistic anatomy. It is mor 
essential and difficult to recognize and foster creative abilit} 
than it is to teach children how to draw a mug above or 
low eye level or to copy a cow from the butcher’s calenda! 


Five years ago I wrote an article entitled “Purple Cov 
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nd Blue Elephants” (copies of this article may be secured 
y writing to me) in which I endeavored to call to the at- 
ntion of the regular classroom teacher and to parents the 
portance of design in art and the urgent need to permit 
riter pyind encourage children to express themselves creatively. 
Y manniy this article I also pointed out that it has long been recog- 
Of chhized by artists, teachers, and psychologists that it is con- 
ire gatirary to modern educational philosophy to impose adult 
haticaltandards on children and to ignore the child’s present life 
N a colander the pretext of preparation for future living. 
he actu Forty years ago Professor Cizek of Vienna coined the 
Onsciougxpression “child art’’ and showed the world that there is a 
reat deal of beauty in the work of children which is quite 
10 ig jngpart from adult art and which has a great deal in common 
the mogvith the creative art of all nations and all periods. The 
assum@alidity of Professor Cizek’s work has been recognized 
he staiaternationally and has had particular fruition in our own 
sition pountry. 
vhat sq At the meeting of the Eighth International Art Congress 
n Paris this summer, it was the consensus of opinion among 
he delegates from the various countries that there are no 
istakes in child art and that the time for intellectual 
and riticism and corrections is when the child has reached ma- 
urity. 


dr awil 


by conventional standards and ignoring his gradual develp- 
ment and his artistic intentions.”’ 

Habib Gorgi, another delegate and also an Inspector of 
Drawing, Ministry of Education, presented a paper in 
which he pointed out the similarity between ancient Egyp- 
tian art and children’s art. Among other things he dem- 
onstrated that the child and the ancient Egyptian artist are 
both responsible for what we call errors. They are also 
alike in the tendency toward interpretation and toward 
creation. 

Mr. Gorgi then made the following recommendations 
regarding child art: 

1. The child is not wrong in his drawings because the 
picture of an object as we are aware of it in perspective is 
but one picture of so many which we could think of on 
seeing that object. | 

2. It is more beneficial to the child as a human being to 
be free to choose any one of the other pictures rather than 
be forced to concentrate on the first picture reflected on the 
retina. 

3. If we accept the child’s drawings, develop their free 
and unhampered progress and encourage the creative ten- 
dency in him (which is usually contrary to the laws of 
optics and perspective) we would be following the true 


Continued on page VIII 


-_ : Ahmed Shafix Zaher, Chief Inspector of Drawing, Min- educational principles based on the child’s personal inclina- 
f tal stry of Education, Cairo, Egypt, in speaking of Manual and _ tions and aptitude. 
ad a isual Tendencies of Children, stated, “One should be care- 4. We would be rejecting the art of great ancient civili- 
. a ul lest one underrates what a child achieves, judging it 
Visio 
f imag 
aS Dee? 
nnot | 
ELECTRIC KILNS 
lent, 0 
Michae 
ve the @ Electric Kilns are easy to operate. The temperature rises automatically 
desig through simple switch controls. 
et thi @ Electric Kilns are inexpensive to operate—even more so than gas and oil 
ear-ol fired kilns. 
etweel Electric Kilns may be fired in a shorter period of time than any other type kiln. 
Vhat Electric Kilns require no chimney outlet—only one ordinary electric connec- 
rt will tion is necessary. Installation may be made in any room. 
lren i Electric Kilns present no fire hazard. Modern methods of insulating nullify 
ack t practically all exterior heat radiation. 
|dren' Electric Kilns make it possible for students to glaze, stack and fire their own 
e then ware, and thereby acquaint themselves with the most fascinating of all 
» how ceramic processes. 

KILN NO. | KILN NO. 4 KILN NO. 8 
ym thi $17.50 $198.00 $479.00 
doves KILN NO. 2 KILN NO. 6 KILN NO. 10 
ide $98.00 $379.00 $690.00 
a | Write Department A for Illustrated Kiln Booklet 
or AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
Cor INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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FOR ART TEACHER 


1936-1937 ASSEMBLED VOLUME ¢ 


ART THE MAKIN 


THE BIGGEST LITTLE ARTBOOK IN THE WOR 
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LETTERING e LINEDRAWING POTTERY PAINTING PUPPETI 
MODELLING BLOCK PRINTING TEXTILES METALCRAFT APPRECIATIC 
40 DRAMATIC PAGES 
75 ILLUSTRATIONS 
CLEARLY PRESENTED 
AIDS ART TEACHING 
HELPS PLAN WORK 
COLORFUL COVER 
THOUSANDS ARE 
USING IT NOW. 
ARE YOU MISSING THIS? 


This offer is good for a limited time only, so send your order ' 
mediately. On receipt of two yearly subscriptions to DESIGN 
new, or | new and | renewal) at only $3.00 each, we will send 

by return mail, a 40-page volume of the 1936-37 Art in the M 
ing, attractively assembled in a colorful cover. Ask for Offer 


DESIGN is a favorite magazine of the leading art teachers : 
our forthcoming specially large pictorial numbers mark @ 
step in school magazines, covering the Art of Primitive Feop 
European Peasant Art, American Folk Art, Pottery, and others 
jects. Each issue contains a four-page number of Art in the 
ing, used monthly by thousands. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO., OLUMBUS, ' 
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PRE-DYNASTIC PERIOD 


The serious student of pottery realizes that the initial attempts on the part of various races to produce 
pottery resemble each other in essentials. As clay is an almost universal material requiring the minimum of tools, 
almost every nation of the globe has produced pottery. To the creative mind pottery has always presented 
fascinating possibilities. 

Its discovery, no doubt, was accidental and independently made in different parts of the world. Bas- 
ketry, always preceding pottery, was probably its parent. All primitive pottery was built by hand and was the 
work of women. The shapes were simple and wide-mouthed, being in imitation of basketry. 

The introduction of the potter's wheel is lost in the dim mist of time. With its invention the craft made 
great advances. The wheel-made or thrown pieces were distinguished by far more grace and symmetry than 
the built wares. The shapes, though sometimes reflective, were no longer slavish imitations of the basket work 
of the time. The decoration was still that of wattling or reeding, but it soon took on a character more direct and 
suitable to clay. It is a curious fact that primitive wares, from their method of production, exhibit an interest- 
ing similarity of shape and style in such widely divergent countries as China, Egypt and Peru. 

It is only when the craftsmen have acquired considerable dexterity that their nationality is found to be 
influencing the work, producing variety which characterizes the pottery of various nations. Once established, 
the prevalence of type is very strong. | 

The adherence to traditional style by the Egyptians is particularly noticeable, much modern work being 
almost identical with that of the early dynasties. Egypt is the home of most of the important ceramic discover- 
ies. These improvements spread to Mesopotamia and from there east and west, carrying with them the wheel, 
glaze, and other discoveries and inventions of the Egyptians. 

Almost every civilization has added something characteristic to ceramics. The Persians developed a pot- 
tery almost unsurpassed in beauty of form, color and decoration. The Greeks were master craftsmen and vase 
painters, although pottery was never.a free art in Greece; its forms were inspired, controlled, and finally 
destroyed by progress in the arts of painting and metallurgy. In Spain the Persian tradition was continued in the 
Hispano-Moresque wares, being carried there by the Moslems. The Italians importing this ware by way of 
Majorcan trading vessels, named it Majolica and proceeded to produce similar ware which soon took on a na- 
tional character. Later it was influenced by such painters as Rafael and Botticelli, then declined, but not before 
the production of some of the finest of all European pottery. 

~ It was in China, however, that the potter's art attained perfection. We acknowledge the supremacy of 
its ware by the use of the term "china." It was here that form, color, and decoration reached a point of refine- 
ment never since challenged. China developed porcelain at least as early as the third century of our era. 

The pure white of the clay and the possibility of unlimited fire treatment exert a profound influence upon 
the imagination. Chinese wares depending primarily on form and color, with a wise restraint of decoration in 
raised and incised line, in crackle or simple brushwork, stand alone, and despite the omnipotent chemistry of 
today, defy imitation. 

A mastery of technique and attainment of facility with tool and brush ushered in the decadence of the 
late Ming and Chin wares. And it is these wares, unfortunately, which were imported, for the most part, into 
Europe by the Dutch trading vessels. With the utmost dexterity, the Europeans set out to reproduce this ware. 
The body itself being too baffling, white ware was made either by masking the colored clay with an envelope 
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of white clay, known as an engobe, or an opaque tin enamel. On this white ground the designs were painted 
in blue. After a period during which the designs were typically Chinese, there was an admixture of European 
motifs, and finally the designs became purely national in character. 

Experiments were carried on continuously to reproduce the Chinese porcelain. In Italy an artificial porce. 


lain was made which was more of an opaque glass than porcelain. This was discovered very soon in variousj/ 


other countries. But this soft paste was unlike porcelain fundamentally in almost every respect and its produc. 
tion was so costly that it was possible only through the extreme indulgence of wealthy families. 

In England a body paste was developed in which bone ash was used. This clay falls about midway be. 
tween the continental soft paste and true porcelain. It continued in favor even after the discovery of the hard 
body and is virtually the bone china which England now makes in great quantities. 

Johanne Bottger, working with Tchirnhausen in Meissen, discovered true porcelain some time between 
1709 and 1715. The success of the German ceramists led to a wide patronage of potters by kings and princes, 
and although the secret was guarded zealously, knowledge of porcelain spread quickly throughout Europe, 

Pottery is an exacting craft. Clay is found in great abundance, yet while it is a versatile medium, it is 
capricious and is apt to lead the craftsman into many pitfalls. The potter must be strengthened by an ideal to 
carry him over the many disappointments that strew his path. There will be frustrations and uncertainties, but 
much of the fascination of the craft is due to these very uncertainties. 

The potter's art should be built upon a complete and sympathetic understanding of the materials and 
tools that he uses as well as knowledge of art structure. It must be understood that no amount of skill in the 
manipulation of clay will improve a poor design. At the same time a good design can be spoiled through a 
lack of technical skill. The craft should pursue the properties of the medium and develop logically from the 
facilities and limitations imposed by the nature of the material. The product should be an honest statement in 
terms of clay and never imitative of other materials. 

Professor Charles F. Binns has very aptly said that "it should not be a purpose of any craft to make 
pieces merely as an exhibition of skill. This is done sometimes by such versatile workers as the Japanese, but it 
may be laid down as a law that a production of the nature of a tour-de-force, an object which simply ex- 
cites wonder at the skill of the worker, is undignified and meretricious. 

“The true artist, be he potter or painter, works primarily for his own satisfaction. If the worker aim to 
draw any expression of opinion from the untrained observer it should be in the nature of a remark on how easy 
the work looks. Art will always conceal effort. Just as the poet or orator is at his best when he clothes sublime 
thought in simple words so the artist or craftsman glorifies his vocation when he makes use of means which 
appear to be within the reach of every observer." 7 

Pottery presents itself in a compound of line and form, texture and color. The fundamental character- 
istic of ceramic form is symmetry. This is brought about by the nature of the process of working the clay ona 
revolving wheel. It is produced by rotating any given profile about an axis. In looking at a pot, consciousness 
of this formal aspect of the piece is always present. The quality of the form depends upon the type of line 
employed and its relationship to the volume of the piece. Good proportion depends upon fine discrimination; 
it is more a matter of innate aesthetic judgment on the part of the potter than of rule. 

Much of the fascination of pottery lies in the glaze. It may be considered simply as a kind of glass cover- 
ing the surface of the ware and combining with it in a homogeneous whole. The function of the glaze is to 
render the ware water tight, to give a surface which is easily cleaned, to impart a texture pleasant to the touch, 
and to add color. 

Whether or not decoration should be used has always been a point for dispute. Simple form enhanced 
solely by a beautiful glaze is the goal for some, while others hold that the surfaces should be broken and the 
forms enhanced by ornament. 

Finally, there is the point of fitness. Pottery is an intimate and useful art. Every piece is essentially a 
vessel and as such should lend itself easily to its purpose and fulfill its function with the least amount of effort. 

It is in the harmony of all these things that the contemporary potter is striving to achieve his results 
in an honest effort to bring out all the inherent qualities of clay without doing it violence. 


Much of the matter presented here both in the form of text and sketches were taken from the note-book 
of the late Adelaide Alsop Robineau, our former editor, eminent ceramic artist, in whose memory the Annual 
National Ceramic Exhibitions were inaugurated. This review of the potter's art the world over has been made 
possible by the assistance of various Museums and the contributions to our magazine by Mary Alice Smith, 
Editha L. Watson, Odd S. Halseth, Walter R. Williams, Hazel C. Blohm, M. S. Dimand, Geoffrey Archbold, 
Vally Wieselthier, Blanche Naylor, Henry Varnum Poor, Anna W. Olmsted, and others. 
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IVE HUNDRED YEARS AGO America was inhabited 
by people of various nations, though of the same race, 
hose habits and whose languages differed even more than 
hose of the European nations. In addition to this, there 
ere older cultures, just as, in England, there may be found 
oman walls and traces of a still more ancient people, so, 
in America, Indians of post-Columbian times lived where 
other and older people formerly had their homes, and 
ometimes differed from them as much as the English of 
he time of Henry VIII differed from their Roman predeces- 
sors. 

In the plateau regions of New Mexico and Arizona there 
are still surviving at least twenty-five Indian farming com- 
munities that are known as pueblos. 

One may tell the differences between the pueblos in art 
even more than in language. The characteristics not only of 
each place of origin but of the individual makers within each 
pueblo are noticeable particularly in the art of pottery mak- 
ing. The reason for this lies in the same conservative 
nature that has made each pueblo hold to its own language 
and respect individual effort in artistic endeavor. Aside 
from the variations growing out of the use of different 
clays and pigments, obtainable in different localities, the 
on 4 jintangible sources of design seem to be as geographically 
ness different as the physical properties of the various pottery. 
line One may learn to name a dozen pueblos from the feel of 
tion; | their pottery, but should there be too slight a variation be- 
tween two pieces to be detected by touch, a glance at their 
decoration will at once determine the source. Similarly an 
expert may take a dozen pots from one pueblo and after a 
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brief examination give the name of the potter responsible 
for each piece, even though the name is not incised on the 
bottom. Recently, however, a few potters have begun to 
sign their pieces. 

Where, when, and how the many pueblo pottery designs 
originated are still questions to be answered, but their dis- 
tribution in usage is so well known to students of south- 
western archeology and ethnology that they constitute a 
key to chronological events from the present time back into 
the dim pages of Pueblo prehistory. 

Among the American Indians, pottery making has always 
been the work of women. Their designs are passed on from 
mother to daughter. Sometimes they may be given away to 
a relative or friend in another pueblo where their use then 
becomes a legitimate intrusion. Should a woman die with- 
out daughters her designs may go out of use entirely. In 
recent years, however, many designs abandoned in this way 
have been revived. Plagiarism is rarely met with among 
Pueblo potters, and then only among the younger women 
whose ethics is less Indian than otherwise. 

A study of Pueblo pottery design shows that the patterns 
are made up of a very few basic elements or motifs com- 
bined in countless variations of form. The art was never 
static; modification or elaboration has gone through all the 
stages of realism and geometric conventionalism. Some- 
times an element can be traced from a symbol to its origin, 
but often this is purely conjectural and at times even im- 
possible to determine. But to the student it becomes simple 
to recognize in fundamental motifs such elements as birds, 
clouds, plants and animals, all of which are featured and 
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essential to the Indian’s philosophy of art. 

There are numerous living Pueblo potters who are making 
wares with quality often equalling that of the early Indians. 
It is questionable if any Indian artist of this last generation 
has surpassed the work of Marie Martinez. With the aid of 
her able husband she has produced genuine masterpieces of 
Indian art. She would frequently walk the distance of 
fifteen miles from San Ildefonso to Santa Fe to sell her 
ware. After the quality of her work was recognized this 
was no longer necessary. She then entered whole-heartedly 
into production of pottery which was characteristically her 
own. 

The first thing one confronts in Marie’s home is a long 
bench literally covered with shapes and designs which are a 
delight to the eye. To find her at work is a rare treat. One 
marvels at her ability to make so much from so little. As 
she sits out of doors on a Navajo rug spread on a shady 
side of her adobe home, very few tools are before her. There 
is no potter’s wheel to make her pieces true, but the touch 
and eye of Marie seldom fail. A ball of clay having been 
thoroughly pounded and mixed, it is flattened into a little 
form about the size and shape of a saucer. Then, scarcely 
before one realizes it, she has rolled a coil of clay around 
the edge of the base and the two are firmly pressed together. 
If the piece is to be especially large other coils are added 
above the first. Next comes the process of pressing and 
smoothing the coils into well shaped sides having the proper 
thickness. Placing one hand inside the piece and taking a 
small gourd spoon in the other, the sides of the bowl are 
changed from straight to curved and the finishing touches 
are applied both inside and out. When the piece has been 
smoothed by a kayape or gourd spoon, it is set aside to 
harden and Marie’s attention is transferred to another 


piece. She has been known to make as many as ten hoy 


in three hours the average diameter being approximatdl ):che¢ 
seven inches. vith a 


After the piece has been thoroughly sun-dried, a gry ‘ons of 
deal of attention is given to the improvement of the surfag, hen | 
of the vessel. After the piece is removed from the base mo eady f 
the potter places it in her lap and dampens the exterior gy The 
face with a wet cloth. The actual scraping is done with ymetin 
knife or sharp piece of metal. This removes all mang, appli 
which the kayape may have left while the bowl was bei, The fir 
built and shaped. If any irregular pits or holes are didych d 


covered, they are dampened and filled with plastic clay, Mo ring. 
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£0 bows wis may be scraped in five minutes. When thoroughly 
ximatdl ished a red clay slip (clay in liquid form) is applied 
vith a piece of fur or a small cloth. Four to eight applica- 
—& gre@ons of this are used in order to secure evenness of texture. 
Surfac&vpen hardened the surface is polished, then the piece is 
Moleady for the decorative design. 
T1Or su The color generally used for the decoration is black, 
€ with &ometimes called guaco. This has the consistency of ink and 
ll mari, applied with brushes made from the leaves of the yucca. 
as beinirhe firing of the ware is the most important operation. 
are disjuch depends on the judgment of the woman who does the 
ay. Mottring. This operation usually takes place in the back yard. 
Any cleared spot which is level may be used. This space is 
sed repeatedly and special care is taken to keep it dry. 
2m) A preliminary fire is built when the potter is ready for 
“TR iiring. This tends to dry the ground thoroughly. After it 
’ | has burned as long as necessary, the live coals are scattered 
ee An a circle to form the base of the temporary kiln she is 
® bbout to build. A small metal grate is placed three or four 
: inches over these coals, being supported by empty tin cans 
op bricks. The pieces to be burned are placed on this grate 
hn an inverted position. These are then surrounded and 
7S kcovered with dry sheep manure which is used as fuel, a 
ff P hsmall amount of cedar kindling having been placed under 
Ss ithe grate. The fuel burns about fifteen to thirty minutes 
ae ufter which the pieces are removed from the crude yet ef- 
"# Nicient kiln. In the burnished black ware the pieces are 
= hsmothered for a few minutes, which results in the red 
}turning to a lustrous black. This latter process Marie dis- 


covered. 
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Work such-as that of Marie and many other living In- 
dian potters is the result of a personal or tribal style which 
was closely adhered to by the ancient tribes. The people of 
the southwest may have been more closely allied to each 
other than they were to other nations, but they still re- 
tained complete individuality, some of which remains to the 
present day. If we go back five hundred years, when their 
art was unsullied by much contact, even with each other, we 
are struck by the vast unlikeness of the art of one small 
region to that of another. There are, of course, some points 
of resemblance; there are borrowed ideas, and there is that 
strange parallelism which makes certain motifs the common 
property of the world. But there is a great difference, and 
just as we have learned to know the qualities of the art of 
Greece and Rome, so we must learn those of the old South- 
west. There is one out of the way place in New Mexico, a 
little region which includes the valleys of the Mimbres 
River and the upper part of the Sapillo River, which has 
produced what many call the most individual art of all 
America. This claim is largely due to the human and animal 
designs used with deliberately humorous effect on Mimbres 
pottery. It is supported, however, by geometrical designs 
which are unsurpassed. Shades and tints of color were not 
used, but a medium between dark and light was very 
cleverly attained by the use of close parailel lines. In this 
manner a rather monotonous effect of the all black-and- 
white was overcome. Not only are these designs beautiful 
and original, but they are drawn with niceness, surety of 
line, and a keen sense of rhythm and balance. When we 
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PHOTOS BY COURTESY OF MINNEAPOLIS MUSEUM OF ART. 


realize that these artists used paint which they made them- 
selves from ore and the juice of certain plants, and applied 
it with scraps of rabbit fur for the slips, and brushes of 
chewed yucca leaf for the designs, we marvel. If, as is 
probable, the Mimbrenos used the free-arm technique of 


the modern Pueblo artists, their firm, sure lines are stil 
more wonderful, for the modern potters do not brace the 
elbow against the body nor the hand against the bowl 
There are no guide lines to follow, and erasure or change is 
impossible. Each stroke of the brush is direct and final. 
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The three pieces of pot- 
tery above were made by 
the ancient mound build- 
ers of Ohio, near relatives 
of the American Indian. 


The five pieces of potter 
at the left and the tall 
bottle at the right were 
made by the Caddo In- 


dians of Northwest Texas. 


Below are samples of the 
ware made by the Pa- 
munkey Indians of Vir- 
ginia, illustrating their use 
of geometric design in 
the decoration of pottery. 
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ERHAPS the chief characteristic of the Peruvian pot- 

ter was his versatility. Such a variety of contour and 
arrangement of pattern is almost unbelievable in a primi- 
tive people. Though often crudely executed, the decorations 
show a directneess which is made possible only by a mature 
knowledge of the functions of ornament or an almost per- 
fect art instinct. There is an evident understanding of just 
where on the bowl or vase the decoration would be most 
effective, and what type of arrangement would best set off 
the form either by echoing it or opposing its contour. Some- 
times a band is used on that part most needing emphasis; 
an all-over pattern drawn directly, yet evidently completed 
in the mind of the potter; sometimes a series of horizontal 
bands giving a feeling of diversity in unity, the widths vary- 
ing in an interesting manner with each band carrying a 
different though harmonious pattern; then again, a combi- 
nation of vertical stripes with decorated horizontal bands 
covering the panels between, with the panels almost always 


differing in pattern yet giving the general feeling of unity 


in their rhythmic repetition. Sometimes the repetition of ¢ 
large unit around the bowl or jar, with a plain space above 


or below, is most agreeably restful. Then again some gr 


tesque animal or man tickles the fancy, appearing logically 


on the spot suggested by the shape itself, or leaning ove 
the bowl or vase rudely sculptured in a most amusing way, 

Borders are used at top or bottom, evidently placed with 
sure feeling of that part most needing decoration, and again 
designs giving the effects of panels running up from the 
base or down from the rim. Diagonal bands most strikingly 
designed and boldly placed give an air of distinction. They 
are so deftly used that there is little suggestion of the great 
amount of skill required to draw parallel diagonal lines op 
curving planes. 

Every known type of treatment of a pottery surface can 
be found, and always with the same feeling of utter free. 
dom. The colors used are always interesting and harmoni- 
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Familiar subjects were 
used to decorate this 
pottery. In the bowl at 
the top serpent motifs 
have been combined 
with faces, while in the 
bowl below spider forms 


COURTESY THE MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


ous though limited in palette; gray greens, dull blues, reds, 
ochres predominating, with much dark brown and warm 
yellow brown in the lines and intricate patterns on the buff 
or grayish clay. But most amazing of all is the variety of 
forms: bowls, both large or small, flaring or straight, round 
or flat-bottomed; bottle shapes, with short or tall necks, 
high or contracted shoulders, round bellied with arms 
akimbo for handles, and often with necks swelling to accom- 
modate the modeling of a face. 

Quaint beasts or figures peer over the rims or climb up 
on the sides to be utilized for handles. Often, two or four 
of these round bellied bottles are joined together. The pro- 
portions of these bottles are always correct. There is never 
a feeling that the neck is too long or tco short for the body. 
Huge jars used doubtless for water carrying and flattened 
w.th horizontal handles for inserting straps, interesting 


both in form and decoration, show that even the common 


are used in a simple re- 
peated border pattern. 


people enjoyed all the artistic privileges of those days. 


The most highly decorated of all forms is that with the 
amphora shaped base, sometimes flattened, sometimes 
pointed. These have also the horizontal carrying handle at 
the widest point, though quite often small, one would think, 
for carrying purposes. An interesting form, for what pur- 
pose it is impossible to guess, is an oval body with a short 
neck, usually treated as a fish or animal, and evidently 
hand built. 


It is doubtful whether the ancient Peruvians used a 
wheel for the round shapes, but it is evident that the great 
majority of the shapes must have been hand built. We are 
filled with admiration at the originality, ingenuity and skill 
shown, and thankful that the dry climate and customs of 
the Peruvians have preserved for us such a wealth of art 


materials. 
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gta PRIMITIVE POTTERS have given us a greater 
wealth of material than the Mexican artist, who found in 
his climate natural resources and richness of cultural in- 
heritance all in perfect accord with his temperamental in- 
clination to create with clay. It is undoubtedly true that 
rarely has a primitive people been given a more varied 
background, a richer cultural inheritance, than has the 
Mexican. And with his Indian ancestry he was quick to 
assimilate and adopt for his own purposes each and all of 
the incoming influences which were impinged upon him. 

About the time of Christ, Mayan culture, with its strong 
feelings for sculptured form and surface embellishment, 
was at its height, and its influence is still to be felt in Mexi- 
can pottery. This was followed by the Aztec civilization 
in the Seventh Century with its glyphs, highly geometric 
and abstract in design, to contribute another influence. 

With the advent of the Spaniard, centuries later, there 
came a gay, romantic element. For while the Conquista- 
dores were domineering and did much to oppress the Mexi- 
can artist, the latter almost immediately adopted for his 
own the flare of bright colors and numerous other influences 
from Spain. Among these was the rhythmic pattern of the 
Moors, naturally carried to Mexico from Spain, the poly- 
chrome decoration of France, and even an Italian note here 
and there. 

Spain at the peak of its power was a great trading nation; 
its merchant marine touched the shores of many countries. 
Important among these was China, whose pottery was re- 


MEXICAN MAJOLICA ANIMALS 


turned to Spain in this trade, and eventually carried t 
Mexico in the hands of the Mission fathers. This imports. 
tion the Mexican artist was quick to notice and adapt to his 
own needs. There may also be other explanations for this 
Chinese style in Mexican wares, but in any case the presence 
of a strong feeling of the Chinese is apparent. 

Throughout the pottery made in Mexico there is beyond 
any doubt a great similarity, a powerful common denoni. 
nator which we can definitely point to as being Mexican, 
Yet in Talavera ware with its cobalt blue decoration op 
white we have the feeling of Spain; in the polychrome 
ware we undoubtedly recognize the peasant ware of France. 
All of these assimilations have given us the diversified pot- 
tery of the last century in Mexico. 

Nor was the Mexican content to make pottery alone. He 
produced ceramic sculpture with variety and interest quite 
in accord with his creative tendencies in other lines. 
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EXICAN POTTERY 


ALAVERA AND POLYCHROME 
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HE LITTLE FIGURES at the left came from Cyprus and were made of 

clay and limestone. Some of them wece made by hand, but many were 
made in molds. In both cases the general effect of modeling is quite appar- 
ent. The subjects had to be compact in design because of the material of 
which they were made, so distortion was often used to attain variety in 
pose and gesture. These figures were used for votive offerings in sanctua- 
ries. The religious customs of the times demanded that individuals be in 
constant attendance upon their gods in order to keep the good will and gain 
the blessings of their deities. In all probability this constant personal ap- 
pearance in the presence of these gods became irksome through the stress 
of daily life, and someone, casting about for a substitute, hit upon the idea 
of the effigy. In the beginning, no doubt, this effigy was made in the image 
of the votary but as the idea became more popular the figures were made in 
large quantities from common molds, and purchased wholesale by the 
votaries to substitute for personal appearance in the presence of the gods, 
in orde rto secure that blessing and assurance of good will which was so 
necessary to daily living at a time when the gods were omnipotnt and fear 
was the ruling power. It was also customary to place in the tombs of the 
deceased, representations of all the necessities of future life. Among these 
were animals, chairots and carts, workers at their tasks of everyday life, 
and figures of deities. 
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PERSIAN 


HE PERSIANS of medizval times were one of the most 

cultured people of all history; in music, poetry, and the 
arts, they led the world. It is evident that their pottery, 
that indestructible index of a people’s culture, reflects the 
taste and skill to which they attained. They exerted a 
strong influence on European ceramic art, perhaps the 
strongest of any country excepting China, and even much 
that was Chinese came from Persia. There is a wonderful 
variety in Persian pottery which arises from the great 
diversity of processes employed in its manufacture. The 
shapes are almost invariably fine from a ceramic standpoint 
and shop a fine feeling for line and mass. Rarely is there 
the feeling that the clay has been abused. The appeal of 
Persian wares, however, is due more to the splendid use of 
color and particularly to the painted decoration which is its 
chief glory. Nowhere in the history of pottery is painting 
more justified as an enhancement of simple ceramic shapes. 
The drawing of the decorations moves in a flowing rhythm 
carrying the eye of the specator easily from one part to 
another, for further investigation of the piece. The colors 
used are never violent even at their brightest but combine 
in rich quiet harmonies. 

The impression of the wonderful beauties of Persian pot- 
tery comes from the great range of medizval wares, but the 
archaic and pre-Islamic types have esthetic qualities of a 
high order; they exhibit vigor and character of form and a 
unique power in skilled brush work. The early Islamic ware 
known as Gabri shows a true ceramic technique in which 
the designs are incised through a white engobe to the red 
body of the ware which was usually coated with a green or 
yellow lead glaze. These decorations are usually made up 
of bands of animals or birds beautifully stylized in the 
earlier Sassanian tradition. There are frequently touches of 
color added to the pattern in the current Chinese fashion. 


Right—Blue Glazed Faience Persian Kaubatch | 6th Century. 
Below—Reproductions of Persian and Turkish Plates. 


Rakka ware is familiar to the student of pottery with fy) 
vigorous forms and its deep rich glazes under which lie ho| 
decisive patterns. The forms though similar to other Pe; 
sian wares are distinguished by their simplicity and thej 
apparent utilitarian character. The motifs of the decor, 
tions which were usually painted under the glaze in day 
blue or black, consisted chiefly of swastikas, six-pointe 
stars, and attenuated leaves with inner petals. These motif 
were deftly woven together by sweeping lines into arabequ 
patterns, which though they seem quiet are extremly active 
and full of vitality. Cufic characters are also employed a 
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decorations skillfully combined into border patterns which 
often encircle the bowls of this class of ware. Much of the 
color of Rakka ware is that vivid greenish blue which is 
typical of Persia. Egyptian pottery also has a bright tur- 
quoise glaze and this was probably the parent from which 
the Rakka was developed. There were other colors such as 
bright green, black and ochre yellow, but these are found 
in smaller quantities. 

One of the chief beauties of Persian pottery comes from a 
sensitive and skillful use of metallic lustre over the colored 
decorations on the pieces. The origin of this technique is 
disputed, but no matter where the discovery was made, the 
development of this decorative process is due to the genius 
of the Persian potter The lustred wares found on the site 
of Samarra, a city which had a short career in the ninth 
century as the place of residence of the Caliphs, are evi- 
dence that the art was no longer in a rudimentary stage. 
Wares of exactly similar character have been found on Per- 
sian soil at Susa. There is no further evidence of lustre 
painting in Persia until the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, When it was again widely practiced. Rhages has 
yielded quantities of pottery painted with lustre. At Vera- 
min and other localities lustred architectural tiles are found 
in large numbers. Whether for tiles or pottery figure sub- 
jects were much in favor for lustred ware. Princes astride 
spirited horses are seen prancing under flowering trees, 
or riding in pursuit about a bowl. Often there is a person- 
age seated in a garden and surrounded by musicians or at- 
tendants. Themes, such as these, enliven the pieces and 
seem to float under a film of irridescent color. The wares 
from Rhages are painted in soft colored enamels, often with 
gilding, over an opaque glaze of an ivory texture, white or 
stained to a bright turquoise blue. The designs recall the 
contemporary miniatures from which many of them may 
have been adapted. Some of the color schemes painted on 
the designs are cobalt blue with touches of emerald green, 
lustre over all with spirals etched in white on the lustred 
ground, which is fawn or light Sienna, irridescent in certain 
lights with ruby, green, violet and blueglints; blue design 
on gold lustre; cobalt blue, vermilion, lemon yellow, and 
emerald green with a brownish purple lustre. Especially 
rare are the green lustres, ranging from a blue green 
through olive green to a greenish gold lustre. These lustres 
have always been a marvel to the world and were the in- 
spiration of the later Hispano-Moresque and Italian (Cub- 
bio) lustred wares. 

After the decline of Rhages, Sultanabad became the great 
pottery center. Several different types of ware are asso- 
clated with this place. There are the painted wares with 
designs, often birds or animals in foliage, in cobalt blue 
and greenish curquoise outlined in black under a clear glaze, 
which makes a particularly beautiful scheme of coloring. in 
this class are bowls of a rather heavy build with rather 
large flat overhanging rims. Sometimes the elements are 
modeled in white slip in low relief on a background of 
greenish drab color. Relief decoration tended more and 
more to be favored at this period. To Sultanabad also are 
attributed wares molded with animals or inscriptions and 
covered with a dark cobalt blue glaze. In another group the 
surface has been coated with black pigment through which 
designs, usually with great nobility of style, have been cut 
deeply into the body of the ware before the application of 
a transparent turquoise blue glaze. In still another group 


Persian designs from the notebook of Adelaide Alsop Robineau. 


the ware was covered with a blue glaze under which were 
painted designs in black. 

There was a great revival of pottery under the Safavid 
rulers. Persia became flooded with themes from Chinese 
porcelains, but strangely and beautifully transformed in 
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the process. With their great blue-and-white rice dishes 
and bowls the Persians outrivalled the Chinese of that 
time. A peculiar class in which the blue is of an intense 
brilliance probably came from Kerman, also a ware in 
which this blue is combined, in the rendering of purely Per- 
sian themes, with a greyish celadon green and a thick bole- 
red similar to the Turkish so-called Rhodian ware. 

A magnificent piece of Persian ceramics is the plate shown 
above with lustred decoration consisting of two unusually 
large figures in reserved compartments. The figures repre- 
sent a prince holding a wine cup and fruit, entertained by 
a lady from the harem playing cymbals. The costume of 
the prince, who wears a turban, is richly decorated with 
arabesques, which appear also in the background. Around 
the rim of the plate is a border with scrolls of feathery 
leaves and arabesque palmettes. The perfection of composi- 
tion and the unusually fine drawing of the efatures and 
hands indicate that it is the work of one of the finest pot- 
ters. It compares favorably with some of the murals found 
in Rhages, which was in the twelfth century and the early 
part of the thirteenth a great center of art under the rule of 
the Seljuk princes and their followers, before its destruc- 
tion by the Mongols. In Rhages many new patterns and 
ceramic processes were invented. This plate like other Per- 
sian lustred wares is covered with an opaque tin enamel 
over which the lustre was applied; but while in most Per- 
sian examples the design appears in monochrome lustre, 
varying in color from a yellow gold to a reddish brown, in 


This Persian lustre plate is, 
specimen with figure dec. 
oration which dates bac| 
to about 1200 A. D, « 
does the picture below. 
Both were made at Rhages, 
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this case there are two colors of lustre applied, the pattern 
being painted in gold lustre and then outlined in red lustre. 
This combination is rare in Persian art and seems to be 4 
survival of earlier periods, having been tried extensively 1” 
the ninth century. 
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CHINESE 


HINESE PORCELAINS of the Ming, Kangshi, Young 

Chen and Chien Lung periods are familiar to all students 
of ceramics, but few are acquainted with the pottery of the 
earlier dynasties which are far more inspiring to the potter 
of today both in form and decoration. Only the grand feu 
potter can get inspiration from the porcelains, but there is 
inexhaustible material in ceramics of the Han, T’ang, Sung 
and Yuan dynasties. It is only of late years that the treas- 
ured examples of these potteries have come to the knowl- 
edge of Western collectors, so closely were they secluded by 
Chinese connoisseurs. While Egypt and Persia were mak- 
ing potteries over two thousand years ago, China also was 
making her artistic records, but we have few authentic ex- 
amples before the Han dynasty, 206 B. C. The few scat- 
tered specimens of the pottery of the Chou dynasty, preced- 
ing the Han dynasty by a thousand years, are interesting 
rather as antiques, mostly cooking utensils in an unglazed 
grey body, built by hand with little decoration other than 
hatching or a lozenge shaped pattern. With the Han 
dynasty, or a little before, the potter’s wheel began to be 
used and both shapes and decoration acquired a high artis- 
tic quality. 

The body of the Han pottery is nearly always red with a 
dark green glaze to which age and contact with the elements 
have given a charming golden or silvery iridization. Oc- 
casionally, however, exemples are found of an ash grey 
body with yellow, brown or black glaze. On some of the 


Hill Censer 
Han Dynasty 


Granary Urn 
Han Dynasty 


Teapot 
T'ang Dynasty 


latter specimens a brown slip with a transparent glaze jg 
used, which method developed greatly during the Sungiiies 
dynasty. While many case shapes are found, the greater#iiies 
portion of the Han pottery is composed of grave furniture ie z 
miniature granary urns, farm buildings and tools, wellsil 
with buckets standing on the curbs, cooking utensils and 
models of animals and human figures as companions to the 
dead. These have very little decoration and are simply] 
made. The purely ornamental pieces, however, for the uge 
of the living, are frequently decorated in relief with hunt} 
ing scenes and many have tiger masks with ring handles, . 

Two forms peculiar to the Han dynasty are the “Hil” 
censers and “Hill” jars, which are symbolic of certain be. 
liefs of those days. The “Hill” censers are called “Braziers 
of the vast Mountains” from the shape of the cover which | im 
represents the mountains in the “Isles of the Blest.” These} iim 
are perforated for the issuance of incense. The globular | 
bowls are set on stems fixed in saucers, to give the idea of a | Meas 
hilly island surrounded by water. The “Hill” pars are 
similar, but the covers are not perforated. The jars are set 
on three feet, often shaped like squatting bears and deco- 
rated in relief with animals, huntsmen and scrolls. The 
covers represent hills with waves about their bases. The 
use of these jars is not known. 

Some of the pottery figurines or animals and humans are }Crean 
of unglazed buff or grey body, but most have been covered} 
with a glaze the disintegration of which by time consti- 
tutes one of the chief beauties of the 
ware. While crude, these figures are™ 
made with boldness and simplicity which 
would not be shamed by the modeling of 
today. Many are quaintly amusing, but 
all are unmistakably characteristic. The 
relief decorations are either pressed ina 
mold and then applied to the vase, or 
stamped, or modeled in the mold of the 
avse itself. 


Four hundred years elapsed between 
the Han dynasty and the inauguration 
of the T’ang dynasty, during which 
period little was added tw the history of 
ceramics. The body of the T’ang vases 
varies considerably, as there were pot : 
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T'ang Funeral Vase 


Dark Grey Body, Green Grey Glaze 


Han Dynasty 


ters all over the kingdom. There was a soft faience and va- 
rious degrees of hardness up to the porcelaneous stoneware. 
The color was white, pinkish, differing shades of grey and 
red. The glazes were chiefly lead glazes which have decom- 
posed more or less, giving iridescence. They were put on 
thinly and allowed to run in terminal drops at times, while 
a distinctive feature of the single color glazing was the 
wavy line in which they finish, from one to three inches 
from the base. The colors used were chiefly yellow and 
green, but they also employ brown, blue, purple and black. 
The yellow varies from cream to deep. The green also 
varies but is not as deep as on the Han pottery. The T’ang 
potters also used red and black painting, sometimes under 
a transparent green glaze, and also slips of different colors 
covered with transparent glazes. Sometimes they used a 
white slip on a red body, cutting away the background to 
let the design show white on red. Then a transparent glaze 
was applied. At times, before glazing, different oxides were 
washed over the slips so that green leaves and white flow- 
ers could be seen on a red or yellow ground. 


The drawing was bold and direct while somewhat crude, 
which, however, is its chief charm and is a matter of art 
rather than immaureness. While moulds were much used, 
the potter’s wheel was also greatly employed. The figurines 
are moulded, but finely and simply conceived. They form 
perhaps the most important contribution to ceramic art in 
the T’ang period. 


The shapes developed in the Sung dynasty (A. D. 960- 
1368) are of the utmost simplicity and show the true 
flowering of the potter’s art. They were almost invariably 
made on the wheel, but occasionally there are molded 
wares. Many of the forms are devoid of any decoration 
other than the glazes which at this time assumed a per- 


Chou Dynasty 


Dark Grey Body, Dark Red Body Dark Brown Body, Hatched Decoration 
Yellowish Glaze Brown Red Body 


T'ang Dynasty 


Pinkish Ochre Body; Cream Gle 


Hill Jar, Han Dynasty 
Red Clay, Dark Green Glaze 
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fection of color and texture never since attained. In those 
cases When decoration was used, the potters exhibited great 
dexterity in variety of decorative processes and a perfect 
sympathy with his materials. Some of the wares show 
incised designs executed with apparent ease and spon- 
taneity. Frequently a small piece of clay was placed on the 
part to be decorated and then stamped with a die, the 
bosses made in this way being finished later by hand. Re- 
lief ornaments were also pressed in molds and applied to 
the body with slip. White and colored slips were often used 
and incised or cut away revealing the color of the body 
beneath. Some of the wares are decorated with skillful 
brush work which shows a great amount of freedom yet it 
is restrained even in the most elaborate schemes. Enamels 
made their first appearance during the Sung dynasty and 
were used under, rarely over, the glaze. In this period the 
mm interesting flamme copper effects, now so valued, were de- 


veloped. 
The principle types of ware made during the Sung 


e dynasty are: Ju, Kuan, Ko, Ting, Lung-Ch’uan, Chun, T’zu 


Chou, and Chein. Of the Ju type there are no existing 
examples but by Chinese writers it is said to have been 
superior to all others. Kuan, which means imperial, is the 
name of a type extremely difficult to identify. It was classed 
only second to Ju. It was covered with a bluish opalescent 
glaze. Ko means elder brother and is the name given to 
that ware developed by the elder of two famous potters, the 
brothers Chang. The body of the ware was dark and cov- 


ered with a thick opaque glaze of wonderful texture. In this 
ware crackling as a means of decoration was first used. 


Ting is the name of a fine white ware covered with an 
ivory tinted glaze. Designs of rare beauty were skillfully 
excised or incised in the extremely thin body. 


Lung-Ch’uan is the name of the district where celadon 
was made. The greyish body was covered with a thick 
transluscent glaze varying from greenish, bluish, or brown- 
ish grey to a limpid grass green. The pieces are generally 
carved in low relief. 


Chun, a grey or bisque colored body covered with a thick 
opalescent glaze, is seen in Museums in great quantities. 
The glaze, of an orange skin texture, has a tremendous 
range of color which is derived from copper in a reducing 
atmosphere. The best specimens consist of bulb bowls and 
flower pots heavily potted. 


T’zu Chou, a greyish stoneware was usually coated with 
white slip and covered with a creamy glaze. Designs were 
either painted in bold brush strokes or incised in the 
sgraffito technique. They are predominantly floral. The 
ware of this type is very decorative. The beauty of dark and 
light patterns is unequalled by that of any other period. 


Chien bowls, known as Temmoku have a blackish brown 
stoneware body which is covered with a thick treacly glaze 
of purplish black. This glaze usually stops short of the 
base in a thick roll. The glaze is generally shot with ver- 
tical brown lines resembling hare’s fur. 


Figure of an Actor—T'ang Dynasty 
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HERE is probably no subject more interesting to the stu- 
dent of art, and none which is more difficult to describe 
| in adequate terms, than that of Japanese Art. It is so 
| varied that it could be and has been carried out in vol- 
/ ymes. Limitations will here be made to the pottery of 
Japan. Even then no attempt will be made to embrace the 
whole field, which is so large; we shall only attempt to point 
out, to the potter especially, the infinite possibilities in 
variety of shapes which are open to him. The Japanese 
have a restless love of variety. 

China and Japan being in such close proximity, one would 
naturally suppose that their manners and customs would 
be very similar, and hence their arts. This, however, is not 
the case, for few, if any, bonds of sympathy exist, and there 
are very few outward marks of similarity in their works. 
In their art works, even when the materials used are almost 
identical, there are so many and so marked ditferences that 
one might suppose that vast oceans separated the countries. 

We cannot, even hastily, glance over the wide field of 
Japanese art without being struck by the loving apprecia- 
| tion of the works of nature which it displays. The Japanese 
| artist is indeed an ardent student of nature; he watches her 
| silent doings with keen perception and notes her changes of 
; mood and costume with loving eyes, until each detail and 
expression of her ever changing face becomes imprinted on 
| his mind, to be transferred to every work he sets his hands 
| to do. 
| Another remarkable trait in the character of the Japanese 
| artist is his keen appreciation of, and intense love for the 
humorous and the grotesque Nearly all branches of his 
work give evidence of this. Occasionally his humor develops 
into broad caricature. He is, however, almost unerring in 
his judgment regarding the fitness of things. 

Few things claim the admiration of the art student more 
than the power of expression, combined, with simplicity of 
treatment, which Japanese art almost invariably displays. 
This not only refers to drawing, but to the characteristic 
method of representation of any object or idea in any me- 
dium. 

The art of pottery making in Japan, without doubt, goes 
back to a very early date. It was introduced into the country 
by workmen of Korea, where it had been known some time 
previous. It is unquestionably of Chinese origin and was 
learned by the intelligent Koreans from Chinese experts. 

Japanese legend states that pottery was made in Japan 
by Oosiu-sumi before the time of the Japanese Era, 660 


B. C. Nothing is definitely known about that. However, 
since the propagation of a new religion from one country 
into another has invariably for result that the country 
where the religion originated exerts a strong influence on 
the manners, customs and art of the other country, it has 
reasonably been supposed that Japanese pottery dates back 
to the middle of the sixth century B. C. It was at that time 
that Buddhism was introduced from China, through Korea, 
into Japan. 

The accompanying illustrations will give some idea of the 
variety of shapes used by the Japanese potters. 

The tea jars, usually in stoneware, are most interesting. 
The greatest imagination is displayed in their execution. 
Some are ribbed vertically; others have horizontal ridges, 
either partially or wholly covering the sides. Curious masks 
are sometimes used to decorate them. A band of excised 
decoration around the neck is found on some pieces, others 
are covered with intricate diaper patterns. These jars are 
usually glazed only about three-quarters of the length from 
the neck, leaving the lower portion bare. At times they are 
glazed only on the necks and shoulders. 

The covers are fascinating and often most ingenious. 
There is generally an inner and an outer cover, the inner 
cover being flat with a tiny knob. It is used to keep the jar 
as air tight as possible. The outer covers are at times 
delicately carved, though usually plain but beautifully 
thought out in proportion to the jar. 

The diversity of line and decorative treatment of the tea 
cups and bowls is amazing. The curve is usually very subtle, 
though sometimes quite bold. The decoration is almost in- 
variably either in underglaze or overglaze colors. 

The Japanese gloried in the use of the ovoid, of the single 
and double gourd shapes. Unlimited variations of these 
shapes are to be found in their pottery. Potters will do well 
to study these and note how slight a variation in the profile 
changes entirely the character of the piece. They should 
note also the rhythm of line and subordination of masses 
in these shapes. 

Nothing seems so typically Japanese as their teapots. 


_ They are the most charming pieces of color, shape and deco- 


ration imaginable. It was stated above that the Japanese 
have a restless love for variety. Nowhere is this shown more 
clearly and brought to us more forcibly than in their tea- 
pots. The variety in shape is astounding; variety of color 
seems limitless; the variety of decoration, both in design 
and treatment of the design, is wonderful. 
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TEA CUPS AND BOWLS 
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HINESE VASES 


Han, Sung and Ming Dynasties 
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YARIATIONS OF THE SINGLE GOURD 
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VARIATIONS OF THE GouRD 
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TEA JARS 
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VARIATIONS OF THE DOV@eLE GouRD 
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JAPANESE POTTERY SHAPE 
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DANISH POTTER Y 


ITH the development of the machine age the artistic 
taste of America became submerged in a gigantic wave 
f production. Studios and shops were replaced by fac- 
pries. Our whole interest was absorbed by the intricacies 
f the new inventions. The time taken to learn the techni- 
a] side left no time for refinements of the product. Finally 
e became slaves of the machine. It acted as such a power- 
ul hypnotic that we no longer realized that the esthetic 
ide of our nature had been anzesthetized. Now we have 
een through the period of adjustment. We have learned 
»run the machine. It is time to be the master and dictate 
hat the product shall be. This industrial age holds such 
onderful possibilities, it is time we realized them. With 
ittle added expense, if any, the machine-made products 
ould be instinct with beauty, the common things about us 


Moses executed by Jais Nielson in red stone- 
ware for the Royal Copenhagen Manufactory. 
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could satisfy our esthetic sense, now awakening from its 
stupor. 


Pottery has always been intimately related to the lives 
of people, and still is. The great American output is, with 
a few notable exceptions, exceedingly barren in an artistic 
sense. We might well look to the Danes for precedent, if 
any be necessary. The firms of Bing & Grondahl and the 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Factory have, since their in- 
ception, made the most earnest efforts to combine large pro- 
duction with the highest artistic quality. The greatest 
variety of character and technique distinguishes the prod- 
ucts of these firms, a few of which conserve the traditional 
forms while the majority embody the spirit of modernism 
to a marked degree. The same energetically progressive at- 
titude is found throughout Denmark. Individuality plays a 
great part to the advantage of production. With the re- 
newed interest in ceramics at the close of the Nineteenth 
Century came the development in the Royal Porcelain plant 
of the surpassingly beautiful high fire body, the finest of all 
European porcelains. A clay of such splendor and refine- 
ment that none has since rivalled it. This was introduced 
by Arnold Krog. The body was decorated with underglaze 
colors but was of such high fire that only a few of the color- 
ing agents could withstand the heat and the palette was 
limited to delicate blues, greys, greens, and browns. The 
decorations consisted of designs adapted from bird, fish, 
and animal life tinged with typical Scandinavian imagery. 


Then came a body which was decorated in overglaze. 
Three sculptors of note experimented with this paste and 
made individual creations. Henning, as if by magic con- 
ceived voluptuous figures of oriental tendency ; Hansen used 
the old national and traditional figures of his country, 
while Malinovski found his ideal in the chaste white body of 
the porcelain, using brown and gold subtly for accentuation. 
Stoneware, a ceramic material second only to porcelain, was 
soon introduced. This body is especially suited to large 
pieces and ceramic sculptures. It is a material which re- 
veals wide study range and ever new effects, and at- 
tracted such men as Jais Nielsen and Knud Kyhn. Jais 
Nielsen, though not related to Kai Nielsen is also a sculptor. 


He was trained in painting. In 1911 a visit to the wonder- 


ful collection of Persian vases, and plates, and the faience 
of Germany and Italy in the Cluny Museum awakened his 
interest in ceramics. In 1915 he began to work in clay at 
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Monkeys in stoneware executed by Knud Kyhn. 
A bird in stoneware executed by Jean Gauguin. 


a little potter’s workshop in a suburb of Copenhagen and 
made glazed earthenware: He became attached to the Royal 
Factory in 1921. 


Knud Kyhn, a nephew of the renowned landscape painter, 
Vilhelm Kyhn, was born in 1880. 


There are many other notable artists at work in both of 
these factories. Some of their pieces are illustrated here. 
The decorative figurine with faun of Olaf Jensen, the more 
severe treatment of Thorkild Olsen, and the fine simplicity 
of form and decoration and their harmony as employed by 
Nicolai Tidemand are a few examples of the work at the 
Royal Factory. From Bing & Grondahl there is illustrated 
a piece by Elbe Sadolin which shows superb refinement 
of shape and design. Also some charming pieces bv Ove 
Larsen on which a beautiful craquelé glaze is used. 


The quality of the glazes from both factories is remark- 
able. It is the quality developed only at high fire, at once 
beautiful to see and delightful to the touch. It has the sen- 
suous feeling of the old Chinese. The fatty texture, the lim- 
pidity or opalescence, the beauty and refinement of color, 
defy description. The bodies of the wares themselves are 
regal in appearance; not even the Chinese attained a paste 
of such purity and technical perfection. 


With such beautiful specimens there is no reason to doubt 
that with the proper designers and far-seeing manufactur- 
ers, American ceramics might attain a quality, both artis- 
tically and technically as would go down in the annals of 
ceramic history. 


Craquele Porcelain decorated by E. 
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— is started, apparently, a new era of ceramics in 
Italy. Rooted in the same principles they are reminiscent 
of the past glory of Italy, but seen in new perspective, they 
acquire a new feeling. The motifs may be the same but the 
modern designer has given an individual conception with 
execution. Both in shape and decoration, fundamental form 
is predominant. The shapes are usually very ceramic and 
classic in simplicity. The limitations imposed by the me- 
dium have not been disregarded and there is no doubt felt 
that the piece will fulfill its function, as the construction 
seems so well suited to its use. The projiles or outlines of 
the pieces are graceful, that is, made with an economy of 
means, and considered wit hease. No violence is done to the 
outline and this makes for easy observatnon and contem- 
plation which is both restful and satisfying, giving a dis- 
tinguished simplicity of design and perfection of form. 

The decoration of the pieces is very chaste. Once again 


Amusing Array of Figures Designed 


and Execut2d by the Students 


an economy of means is apparent. Lines either accentygt. 
ing or echoing the profile prevail. Some are naive in fee. 
ing, although they are invariably sophisticated in treat. 
ment. Fertility of imagination is used in a most direct way 
and the limitations of the medium are persuaded to adyap. 
tageous results. The motifs are for the most part tragj. 
tional, although a new note creeps in occasionally. 

The small animal ceramics from the Art Institute of 
Monza are so free and spontaneous, and have such good 
relationship of masses that they are most compelling. They 
need not rely on naivete or humor for appeal, although both 
these elements add much charm to the pieces. The two smal 
vases show fine restraint and good simple form. There 
is much to be accomplished in order to recapture the old 
standards, but with such decisive steps, progress may gain 
the momentum necessary today. 


at the Institute of Monza 
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The group above is the 
work of H. Simmen and 
Mme. Simmen. The three 
pieces below are by Mayo- 
don, while the group in 
lower left is by Buthaud. 
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An outstanding name in the French ceramics of recent 
years is Mayodon, whose work is distinctive in both tech- 
nique and originality. The forms and designs show ori- 
ental influence combined with the modern tendencies. 
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Below are four ceramic pieces 
that are from Kjellens atelier. 


This ceramic plate inlaid with silver 
above was designed by Wilhelm Kage. 


The vase at the left and 
the one above it were de- 


signed by Wilhelm Kage. 
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HE ART of making stoneware was brought to America 
Tin early colonial times from both England and Germany 
where it had reached a state of technical and artistic per- 
fection. It prospered on American soil as it filled a definite 
need in the lives of the people. Stoneware is a type of pot- 
tery in which the body has been subjected to a high tem- 
yrature, thus becoming vitrified and consequently strong 
and impervious to water. Salt glaze was generally used but 
many fine stonewares were finished with other types. This 
pottery can be divided roughly into two classes, coarse 
itilitarian wares and those finer and more elaborately fin- 
ished for table use and presentational pieces. 

Many persons, thinking stoneware pieces too ordinary, 


MERICAN 


STONEWARE 


overlook the beauty to be found in their robust shapes. But 
there is much of interest beside the zesthetic—the ideals and 
aspirations of the craftsmen as well as the story of the 
domestic life of a pioneer people. Beyond this the sensuous 
appeal of form and color have even more to offer. There is 
definite character in the numerous shapes and colors em- 
ployed, in decoration and in texture. It is surprising how 
much shapeliness is to be found in a group of these wares. 
The pioneer potters had a fine sense of form and propor- 
tion and a sympathetic understanding of the material used. 
As a result there is often more allure in a stalwart jar than 
in a delicately overwrought and fragile piece of porcelain. 
In the great variety of shapes lies the chief charm. The 
crocks, churns, and preserve jars are usually cylindrical, 
but sometimes swell slightly in expanding forms. The jugs 
show a great variety of shape, from straight sided and 
shouldered to ovoid and spherical. Perhaps the finest in form 
are the vase-shaped jugs with contracted necks and capable 
but narrowed bases. Many types of handles are seen but 
the commonest are the strap and shallow “ear” varieties. 
The colors vary from biscuit and light grey through fawns 
and leaden hues to rich dark browns and unctuous blacks. 
There are sand colors and buff and some verge on blue. The 
glaze itself though sometimes brilliant and smooth was 
usually of the orange-skin texture characteristic of salt 
glaze. The pieces often lack uniformity in color, being mot- 
tled or spotted. This is the result of varying degrees of 
oxidation in the firing chamber and though perhaps a defect, 
technically, lends much charm. 


Many pieces were left with no deoration. Some bear 
nothing but numerals to show their capacity, or the potter’s 
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name—rarely a date. Still others are content to carry a 
few crude strokes made by the potter’s fingers dipped in 
cobalt. The forms sometimes have little designs or mottoes 
impressed in the soft clay. Perhaps the pieces with the 
widest appeal are those which are enhanced by the vigorous 
naive designs then generally used. They were applied under 
the glaze in vibrant deep cobalt blue. The decorations 
range from the simplicity of a single unit to elaborate pat- 
terns which sometimes cover the ware. The motifs used 
include trees and flowers, birds and feathers, scrolls and 
other linear devices. Human figure and animal motifs were 
used but less frequently. 

The purpose of the potter was to produce for the colonial 
home essentially practical and durable utensils. That he 
succeeded not only to fulfill that purpose but also to make 
wares of lasting beauty can be seen in the illustrations 
which are shown here. These are all from Ohio. 


At the right is shown a salt-glazed presentation piece, 
beautiful in form and covered with a free and playful 
use of fillets luted to the body. Below is a strap- 
handled salt-glazed water jar with decoration im- 
pressed in the body as well as stamped and applied. 
Below at the right is a jar fine in mass and contour. It 
is covered with a flocculent black manganous glaze. 
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HARLES F. BINNS was a fine, honest, and thorough 
craftsman whose interests were absorbed with the 
Hogical use of clay as a medium for producing good, simple, 
tilitarian forms. Decoration and color played little part 
n his craft, but the quality of glaze received the greatest 
attention. There were sorrows and frustrations, but never 
1 dearth of ideas or courage. He worked with a quiet assur- 
ance, an unhesitating recognition of what was good. His 
ottery bore the evidence of his own doctrine of beauty in 
ne craftsmanship and simplicity of form; it bore evidence 
if a great knowledge which, in a few bold strokes, laid 
lam to what is wanted. Directly or indirectly, he was 
responsible for a great part of individual production of 
erit in this country. American ceramists owe him much. 


Binns' perfect crafts- 
anship is shown in these 
all vases at the right. 
hroughout his career as 
potter his work was 
haracterized by crafts- 
hanship and discrimina- 
ion in the use of the 
eramic medium. 


KNI COURTESY GEORGE BOLE 


The vases by Charles F. 
Binns are typical of this 
unique personage in the 
story of American Ceram- 
ics. The subtle Silvered 
beauty of his glazes, his 
willow or moss green with 
gray crystals, his tapered 
vase, ribbed with choco- 
late and grey are shown 
in this group at the left. 


B I N N S 


His greatest achievement, however, was not that of 
craftsman or author, but as a pioneer in the field of Ceramic 
Art Education. His career, though articulated by many 
trials and disappointments, was long and happy, one of 
achievement, of things envisioned and accomplished. Born 
in Worcester, England, in 1857, he was the son of Richard 
William Binns who was director of the Royal Worcester 
Porcelain Works. He was withdrawn from school at the 
early age of fourteen and apprenticed at the Porcelain 
works under his father’s supervision. He came to the United 
States in 1897 and located at Trenton, New Jersey, where 
he was Principal of the Technical School of Sciences and 
Art. When the New York School of Ceramics was estab- 
lished in 1900, he was appointed director, where he re- 
mained until 1931, making this school unique in America. 
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ADELAIDE 
ALSOP 
ROBINEAU 


That this artist should be the inspira- 
tion of the National Ceramics Ex- 
hibition is not surprising. Each year 
at the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
under the direction of Anna W. 
Olmsted, the ceramic artists of 
America show their work. This show 
travels to various museums in Ameri- 
ca, and in January, 1937, attracted 
international interest and was shown 
in several European museums. 


We 


Decorative Porcelain in America Was Begun by a Woman 
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if ITH A POTTER like Mrs. Robineau to the fore, it had, visualizing better things. At her death in 1929 a me 
seems as if almost anything were possible in the morial exhibition was held at the Metropolitan Museum 
ceramic art of this country,” said an outstanding American international in scope. Of her work it was said: “The pot} g N ¢ 
art critic some years ago. ters of the United States hold their own as regards vitality we 
She became interested in the fine art of porcelain back and range with one virtuoso at their head producing exjenergy, 
in 1903 and through consistent experimentation, work, and. traordinary work.” This leader was Mrs. Robineaujadventt 
almost religious devotion to this work, through much dis- Craftsmanship like hers is a blending of precious qualitie} And 
appointment and discouragement, she soon became the _ of knowledge, skill, judgment, taste, and above all, the sens Exhibit 
leader of the American ceramic world and recognized in of beauty. She had all that the potter needs, and he 
Europe as well. She was always trying new experiments, growth from early experimental days to maturity is seen i! 
never daunted by difficulties, never satisfied with what she’ the gradual simplification below. 
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OBINEAU MEMORIAL EXHIBITIONS 


a me 

useum 

ne pot N outstanding personage in the American ceramic art 
ritality world once said, “Our national trait, a diversified 


ng exsenergy, comes out in the fact that our potters are so many 
adventurous free lances.” 

alitie! And in the First Annual Robineau Memorial Ceramic 
> sensq Exhibition, adventurous free lances there were aplenty; 
1d her 

een Il 


The work of several ceramists who have 
distinguished themselves in the Robi- 
neau Memorial Exhibitions is shown in 
the illustration above. The large white 
decorated plate and the Egyptian blue 
vase beside it are the work of Edgar 
Littlefield, whose exceptionally sympa- 
thetic feeling for clay and a discrimi- 
pfating use of glaze have brought him 
more than national recognition. The 
Primitive Woman is by Paul Bogatay 
whose work is direct and grows natu- 
jtally from the materials used. Sorcha 
Boru enlivens her work with a versatile 
iense of humor together with a fine 
decorative feeling as can be seen in 
the modeled pieces at the center and 
the left. The photograph at the right 
shows a group of vases by Arthur Baggs 
glazed in semi-matt copper blue. His 
perfect understanding of the medium, 
sknowledge of form, use of decoration 
sand love of the craft have made him a 
potter second to none in the country. 


artist potters working for themselves, and achieving an 
amazing amount of fine ceramic art. The First Annual 
show was held at Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts in May 
1932, and was opened to potters of New York State only. 
Many responded with, “We are glad to have the opportunity 
to honor the memory of Adelaide Alsop Robineau. for it 
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At the left is a vase of rare copper red with q 
thumbed" decoration by Charles M. Harder 


was in Syracuse she had lived and made her porcelain” 
The show was a success. 

Pottery is an exacting craft. Not every piece, perhaps 
not any one, is perfect. Throughout, however, there was 
found a serious endeavor and with all, a wide variety of 
interpretation. Among the outstanding pieces were a vage 
of rare copper red with thumbed decoration by Charles 
M. Harder of Alfred University, a golden vase by Maija 
Grotell, and a striking crackled vase by Marion L. Fosdick. 
And like a motif that recurs again and again, a marvelous 
turquoise blue that was almost green, or a green that was 
almost turquoise blue, ran decoratively throughout the ex. 
hibition: to wit, Victor Aaffo’s large center vase on its 
teakwood stand, a bowl by Sue Buttrick, a decorative head 
by Suter, and here and there smaller vases or bowls carry. 
ing the same note of color. More subtle was the silvered 
beauty of Dr. Binns’ glazes—his willow or moss greens 
with gray crystals, his tapered vase, ribbed chocolate and 
gray. Then there was a quiet loveliness in the several 
white pieces; a pair of tall creamy vases by Ruth Canfield, 
a white jar with pierced top by Georgie Putney, a pair of 
round white bowls with light blue lining by Jessie Stagg, 
and delightful pieces of white sculpture. 

There was variety in the many sculptured pieces: 
Suter’s Undine-like “Fountain Figure’, his cream and gold 
‘Girl and Jar’’, and “White Pierrot”; Guy Cowan’s equisite 
“Madonna” in warm salmon pink glaze; Ruth Randall’s 
very decorative “Head”; and ceramic renditions of half the 
animals that came out of the art. Everything from a ram- 
pant “Horse” by Willy Levin, and ducks and camels and 
seals, to Carl Walter’s very commanding “Pig’’. 

In a showing of two hundred and thirty pieces or there- 
abouts, submitted by eighty-four potters, exactly one piece 
of high fire porcelain was to be found: a bow] with a deli- 
cately carved decoration and a pale greenish gray glaze, by 
Charles M. Harder. 
~~ The second ceramic show brought forth many of the 

outstanding modern ceramic artists in America, and this 
time a distinguished group of wares by Arthur E. Baggs, 
and a sculptured head, “Girl with Olive” by Waylande 
Gregory, were among the most interesting. Other artists 
works which held important places were Edgar Littlefield’s 
superb blue-green plate, and Marion Fosdick’s blue lustre 
plate. 


The decorative plate by Maija Grotel 
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with al Wide variety was found in the sculpture, ranging all the 
arder,} way from the lovely honorably-mentioned head by Diane 
De Causse of California, and small torso by Edris Eck- 
hardt; an admirably modeled and novel “Adam and Eve’”’ 
by Guy Cowan; and Linn Phelan’s “After Chaos—Calm”’ 
to Arnold Bauer’s wicked “Ozkhar the Pagan” or “Rosita” 
by Valley Wieselthier, the Viennese-American; or jully 
Mexican figures by Mexican potters at Hull House. Par- 
ticularly interesting in the latter group was one, “‘Mexican 
| with Musical Instrument”, by Miguel Juarez. An effective 
lain,” pack of these was the terra cotta tile by Myrtle Merritt 
French, and in the center, Russell Barnett Aitken’s inimit- 
rhaps able group—how one is rejoiced by his sinuous leopard 
about to pounce upon a defenseless colt—and “Billy the 
ty of Kid.” 

| Vase} =The number of potters interested in entering their work 
larles grew each year. From far and near entries continued to 
Maija grow in number, coming from all parts of the United 
sdick, States. Names never heard of before began to appear, and 
elous work of previously unknown ceramic artists wasgivenprizes 
L was by juries of discriminating authority. Remote sections of 
° ad the South like the Shearwater Pottery began to attract 
n its national reputation. California proved to have several pot- 
head ters of note. A settlement house produced Maija Grotell; 
arty-} schools and colleges showed that they were producing art- 
vered Fits in their ceramic art departments. 

reens} ~=Persons who had for years been well known in the 
> and ceramic world became more interested in these annual ex- 
veral } hibitions. Among them may be mentioned Car] Walters, H. 
field, }Varnum Poor, R. Guy Cowan, Waylande Gregory, and tor Schreckengost, not in t 
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A group showing a large blue 
bowl by Carlton Atherton and fig- 
ures by Paul Bogatay, Russell Bar- 
nett Aitken and Elizabeth Crawford. 
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The two ceramic sculpture pieces ‘Hen and Henlets" and "Pig and Piglets" 
by Mathilde Parmalee received jointly the first prize for cera 


CERAMIC 


SIXTH NATIONAL 


HE SIXTH national ceramic exhibition (the Robineau 

memorial), open as usual to the potters of the United 
States, attracted entries from 204 artists from twenty- 
seven states, the largest number since the exhibitions were 
inaugurated in 1932. In 1936 one hundred forty-three 
artists sent entries for the national exhibition, while twelve 
others were represented in the European collection also 
shown at Syracuse. 

The artists from sunny California for the first time are 
challenging New York and Ohio in numbers. Owing to 
the excellent work of Glen Lukens, of the University of 
Southern California, and Sorcha Boru, the former winner 
of first prize in pottery last year and both recipients of 
much praise from foreign critics, great interest in ceramic 
art has been aroused in southern California. Mr. Lukens’ 
enthusiastic search for talented young artists and his en- 
-couragement of high standards of work are producing im- 
portant results in the ceramic field there. 

Of interest also is the number of artists in their twenties 
who are represented. One of the English critics calls 
American ceramics “one of the younger arts.” It is cer- 
tainly attracting the younger artists and their representa- 
tion both in national and European exhibitions is out- 
standing. 

The continued advance in American ceramics and the 
emergence of new artists using that medium is a vindica- 
tion of the museum policy of an open show for individual 
artists. The fact that the museum has offered a national 
“proving ground,” to quote Richard F. Bach of the Metro- 
politan Museum, has resulted in the evolution of a national 
consciousness among ceramic artists, as distinct as that of 
American painters or American sculptors. The ceramic 
artists no longer work as isolated artists or isolated groups, 
but as a national group representing the best workers in 
‘the field with all the richness and variety of their differing 
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EXHIBITIO 


personalities and styles. The establishment of ceramic a 
on a national basis has not, let it thankfully be said, 
veloped a standardization of style. 

The sixth national exhibition was routed for a circu 
of American museums following the Syracuse showing 
and to the south for the first time. Great interest wi 
shown in ceramics at the convention of museum directo 
and of the American Federation of Arts held at Ne 
Orleans. 

The advance of the teacher of ceramic art as a creatil 
artist also has been of outstanding importance in the la 
five years. The awards at the national exhibitions pro 
that teachers in American art schools and departments 
not be branded as “‘academic.”’ Too few, perhaps, are offeray 
sufficient time from teaching to produce to the best of the 
ability, but more and more it will be recognized that t 
teacher who is not recognized as a creative artist, canm 
give the kind of training needed by promising students. 

While some suggestion has been made that the Syracul 
Museum turn its ceramic exhibition into an invitation affal 
this policy would not result in the encouragement of youl 
artists or attract workers who may not have shown bef # 

Since some hitherto unknown ceramic artists have won hogyy : 
orable mentions from a jury composed of the most expe - 
enced judges in ceramics, it is believed of more value bomiENy 
to artists and the art world to continue an open sho & 
These national exhibitions have proved that talent is whem 
one finds it, whether in an out-of-the-way mountain potte 
the art department of an industrial concern, a state univé 
sity, or in a settlement house. 

The first European exhibition of American ceramil—f 
opened in Denmark in January, 1937, and later went \ aes 
Sweden, Norway, Finland and England. For their fi “a 
European venture, the contemporary ceramic artists 
vaded the great pottery centers of the world, where Ame 
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an ceramics had been almost entirely unknown, and they 
lid not come off so badly at that, from encounters with for- 
ign critics. They can be said to have returned with their 
hields, although some of the shields received a few dents, 
nd the widely varying nature of the individual contribu- 
rs proved somewhat upsetting to the foreign commenta- 
o ws hunting for a single standard for “American art.”’ 
European critics commented upon the freshness and 
itality of American ceramic art. This may be due some- 
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what to the fact that these artists, many of whom are the 
leading industrial designers in America, are also offered 
an opportunity to display their work as creative artists 
with judgment rendered purely on that basis. When work 
is assembled in a national exhibition annually, opportunity 
is given for industrial concerns to see the best there is in 
the country, to evaluate the work of individual artists un- 
hampered by commercial restrictions, and to draw from the 
national field for the improvement of their particular in- 
terests. The artist, moreover, is free to experiment and 
from this experimentation much value for art and industry 
has emerged.—MAry A. SMITH. 


The group of four red clay bowls in the upper left 
corner, made by Roger D. Corsaw, received first prize 
for pottery. The bowl at the right is by Aloys 
Sackstedter, third prize, while the plate back of it, 
by Glen Lukens, won honorable mention. The figure 
"Maternity" at the left is by Adolf Odorfer and was 
given honorable mention. Below, enameled metals 
by H. Edward Winter, given special purchase prize. 
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That Russell Barnett Aitken in 
his twenties should attain 
marked proficiency in such di- 
verse pursuits as hunting, pho- 
tography, fishing, canoeing, 
writing, animal anatomy, polo, 
and skiing, is in itself remark- 
able. That he should also 
rank as an excellent illustrator, 
an outstanding potter, and an 
original ceramic sculptor of 
national reputation, is nothing 
short of amazing. An incur- 
able romantic, given to nu- 
merous boyishly extravagant 
and exotic ventures, he turns 
out a surprisingly large quanr- 
tity of excellent work. Aitken 
graduated from the Cleve- 
land School of Art in 1931 
and has recently returned 
from several months study un- 
der Professor Powolny at the 
Wiener Kunstgewerbeschule. 
His pottery—bowls, plaques, 
vases, in simple shapes with 
restrained use of decoration 
—is of the first rank, but his 
most important work has been 
in ceramic figures on horse: 
back. The figure at the left is 
even Goal Sammy. Very 
characteristic of his work. 
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Aitken's interest in animals 
began with early admiration 
of the work of Frederick Rem- 
ington; later he collected wild 
animal tracks by taking plaster 
casts of footprints in the mud, 
in situ. His more mature ex- 
perience as hunter, angler, 
and guide, in the forests of 
Canada, brought him actual 
contacts with wild life which 
he recorded with brush and 
camera. During one of these 
northern ventures he built a 
primitive kiln, fired it with 
wood, and produced sculp- 
tures from the native clay. In 
urban surroundings he _be- 
came an ardent habitue of 
1oological gardens and aqua- 
riums. All this has enabled 
him to write authoritative ar- 
ticles (which he illustrates with 
photographs and drawings) 
for half a dozen sportsmen's 
magazines, and most import- 
ant of all, it has enabled him 
to obtain the accurate knowl- 
edge of animal life which he 
interprets in his sculptures 
with the verve that has made 
them collector's items. Billy 
the Kid is shown at the right. 


A group of highly 
decorative pieces 


showing large plates 
by Carlton Atherton, 
Maija Grotell, and 
Viktor Schreckengost 
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HERE are arts which have no deep mes- 
sage to give to the world save that of 
their own beauty and the artist’s joy in mak- 
ing; intimate arts that make life gayer, and 
yet have all the seriousness of a thing that 
is felt intensely and worked out with the ut- 
most care. Of these, pottery is the chief. It 
embodies the feeling of gaiety and color; it 
is associated with living, and so has an in- 
timate quality that is not present in the pure 
arts, that is the arts which express only 
themselves, like painting or music. Wares 
are made ultimately for a purpose, whether 
religious or useful or decorative; they are 
always in a room, or shrine, or garden; 
lived with. They are not for the concert-hall, 
the museum, the galleries. They are to reflect 
the personality of the owner besides that of 
the maker, and the owner, when he looks at 
a genuinely-worked piece of pottery, should 
feel as happy as the artist when he maed it. 


The figures on this 
page are the work of 
Walter J. Anderson of 
the Shearwater Pottery 
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The question of how far the 
ceramist today should be a 
craftsman trained like the 
medieval workers, or an un- 
fetered experimenter, or 
taught in the factory, is a 
very difficult one, and must 
really depend on the individ- 
ual as it best suits his par- 
ticular talents. One thing is 
certain: that the worker who 
has studied the medium di- 
rectly and has been encour- 
aged to experiment both in 
clay and in many other ma- 
terials will have his ideas and 
instincts far clearer and far 
more developed when he 
comes to choose the medium 
in which he feels most at 
home, than one who has stud- 
ied only the histories and the 
text-books. Every encourage- 
ment should be given to indi- 
vidual experiment; only thus 
can originality be found, and 
originality is a prime factor 
of all good work in ceramics. 


At the right may be seen an ani- 
mated ceramic horse by Waylande 
Gregory, while below is a charac- 
teristic red boar by Carl Walters. 
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FOR THE CERAMIST, LIFE IS 
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ALLY WIESELTHIER, the Viennese artist, has been 

for some time a conspicuous figure in the decorative 
arts of Europe. Americans were granted their first view of 
her work—a group of glazed sculptures of dragons, archaic 
figures, masks and exotic nudes—at the Exposition des Arts 
Decoratifs at Paris in 1925. After that showing she con- 
tinued to work in Europe until 1929 when she came to 
America. 

Her aesthetic origins are certainly identified with the 
Wiener Werkstaette group in Vienna; her vivid imagina- 
tion, strong personal quality and ironic humor have more 
and more enabled her to bring about a new orientation of 
ceramic sculpture. She has forsaken her dragons and other 
forms of grotesquerie, in order to devote herself to the 
creation of more studied and more carefully executed fig- 
ures. These have been worked “in the hollow,” that is to 
say, they have been figures that are modelled from the in- 
side out. She has shown herself to be not only a craftsman 


GAY AND POTTERY IS GAY 


well versed in the mysteries of coloring, firing and glazing, 
but a sculptor possessed of great quality and distinction 

She believes that the real technique for pottery is alway: 
the pot. No matter whether it is a figure, an animal, é 
candlestick, or anything else, it must always grow out 0! 
the material; i.e., it must be made in the same manner 4 
the pot—hollow inside, worked from within to the outside 
not modeled in the round from the lump. In this way alont 
it is possible to attain the dynamic in the surface that is it: 
greatest charm. The medium has its own possibilities 0 
expression in its own technique. Otherwise it might just 4 
well be a model of bronze, or wood, or some other material 
_ Ceramic work she maintains, more than any art, grows b 
experiment, because it is rooted so deep in the simplest 1! 
stincts. Clay is the most primitive of all materials. Ever! 
touch of the finger on the clay as it is rolled out from th! 
kick-wheel reveals new possibilities, so plastic is the ™é 
terial, so vast the range of colors in which the material m4 
be diversified. 
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Two plates by Henry Varnum Poor 


ren FORMS and simplifications of modern painting are 
largely drawn from the forms and simplifications arrived 
at in other less sauve materials than paint and canvas. The 
sharp color divisions of mosaics, the severe simplifications 
of early wood and stone carvings, have greatly influenced 
modern painters. Distortions, so disconcerting in a neasel 
picture, have a sense of rightness when arrived at through 
the demands of proper space filling in decorative art. I be- 
lieve that the natural development of modern art lies in a 
closer application of things more related to everyday usage. 
In this direction the artist escapes the devitalizing isolation 
of the studio and finds in the appropriate materials those 
inherent limitations and demands which give a sense of 
necessity and fitness to the completed form. 

Making clay into decorated pottery completes a cycle, a 
beginning and end, form and enrichment controlled by the 
artist. The method of the pottery decoration known as 
under-glaze is very simple. It allows the same subordina- 
tionof technique that is shown in modern painting, and for 
the same reason; to keep clear the essential point of view 
which is judgment of relations in color and form. Under- 
glaze decoration, on a white clay slip over a coarse pottery 
body, is the method of the old Persians, simple technically, 
yet bothersome and requiring a skill in manipulation which 
has made it long discarded in modern factory practice. The 
white slip is applied over the ware and fired. The decora- 
tion is then carried out on this ground in various metallic 
oxides which develop their color only when fused with the 
clear over-glaze. The work must be sure and swift as it 
cannot be changed on the porous ground. The piece is com- 
pleted in a second firing. The intense white heat at which 
this is carried out, while restricting the range of colors, 
imparts the depth and rich brilliance characteristic of this 
ceramic method.—H. V. P. 


COURTESY 


The vase below is by Viktor 
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YNAMIC and oftentimes mechanistic motifs are used to 
excellent effect, and the utilization of the patterns of- 
fered by the machine, by industrial work, and by the teem- 
ing practicality of everyday life are indicative of the change 
which has come over the modern’s view of art. The illustra- 
tions show several pieces of pottery which are based on 
somewhat mechanistic motifs evolved from the sheer con- 
trasts to Which manufacturing forces are naturally adapted. 
There is about them, consequently, a definite feeling of 
motion, of vitality, of progression, which cannot be found 
inany of the static work of the past. 

Colors have in pottery making come to flatter, more 
uniform, or in shadowed effects of the same general shade, 
exemplified in much of the modern work. The past has ever 
produced such definitely independent manners in design. 
Each period has been more or less welded with the next 
epoch, and the treatment, or decorative mode popular in one 
era has carried over into the next with a few changes. The 
modern movement, however, has brought complete emanci- 
pation from the old-time standards, although essential tra- 
dition has carried with it suggestions for incorporation into 
the new style. The finest features of Etrurian, Egyptian, 
Greek and Chinese types of design through many years have 
contributed ideas to the modern work, without the accom- 


The combination of book end, ash tray and decorative 
even the versatile designer but in these fish forms by Fo 
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panying disadvantages which characterized the older bits. 
Classic simplicity added to chaste conceptions of original 
form and an appreciation of the limitations of the medium 
combine to make units of purposeful design in the practical 
and decorative pieces made by outstanding ceramic artists 
today. 

In the modern renaissance pottery has had an important 
place, and although the types especially suited for the home 
were the very last to succumb to the new influence, they 
have now capitulated gracefully. For a long time the home 
was the last bulwark of conventionality which firmly took 
its stand upon the fallen fragments of old traditions, and 
refused to recognize the new work. Naturally it was well 
to be extremely careful about allowing the wild new move- 
ment to gain control of such intimate surroundings, and iv 
was not until a slightly more sober ard severe trend oc- 
curred and was carefully investigated that the home allowed 
itself to change so radically. It was in the museums and the 
schools that the first notes of the revolution were seen, and 
gradually the better forms penetrated the fastnesses of the 
home, until now the new work is as firmly ensconced as its 
ugly ancestors ever were. Let us hope it will not be dis- 
placed by anything less beautiful. 


piece seems almost too much economy of purpose to 
rtinelle it is accomplished with no straining after effects. 
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Constant experimentation in ceramics has brought a 
growth of new form, new color, new combinations and con- 
trasts. This development is especially notable in the making 
of pottery for use in everyday surroundings, in table serv- 
ice as well as decorative pieces, though the latter have 
naturally offered more opportunity for exposition. Flat 
tones reminiscent of the Oriental manner of ceramic color 


treatment are dominant notes in decorative pieces at preg. 
ent, since they go so well with the severe and chaste ling 
of the modern school, with its straight, sharp lines, tiey; 
and blocked effects contrasting with subtly balanced curve, 


The contrasting curves and straight lines on these qj. 
namic ceramic pieces are inspired by industrial machinery, 


Pottery showing mechanistic forms, 
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TOY MAKING 


There is no more exciting idea than 
making toys, for it involves a free play 
of the imagination, and a person who 
likes to create will find no limits to the 
possibilities it offers. There are so many 
materials, so many types of toys, that 
there are things to make for all ages and 
all degrees of skill. Through the his- 
tory of the world the most interesting 
toys have been made from the most com- 
mon materials. The various great mu- 
seums of the world contain many ex- 
amples of little miniature figures made 
in Ancient Egypt from clay. In Mexico 
playful figures of men and animals are 
made from corn husks. Whittling wood 
with a pocket knife produced many toys 
in our grandfather’s day in America. 

Before starting it is well to make a 
collection of as many kinds of materials 
as possible. Leftover pieces of ma- 
terials such as cloth, wood, tin, paper, 


tinsel, colored cord, tacks, cardboard, tin 


foil, etc., will not only be useful but will 
inspire many excellent and _ startling 
ideas. Some of the most ingenious toys 
have been made from waste pieces. 


It is well to remember that the toys 
we enjoy the most are those that stim- 
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Cloth animals by Emmy Zweybruck. 
ulate the use of the imagination. Often 
toys that are perfect reproductions of 
complicated mechanical devices do not 
contribute to interest. 

For girls who can sew, the stuffed 
dolls or figures like the two “beasts 
shown on this page offer a wide range 
of possibilities. The pattern may be 
tried in muslin or some less desirable 
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material before the gay colored material 
is used for the finished toy. Embroid- 
ery, combinations of different cloths, 
sparkling glass button eyes, fluffy 
manes, saddles, collars, and strange 
tails, will do much to add interesting 
expressions to the animals. Human fig- 
ures for dolls may be treated in the same 
way. 

Wood is perhaps the most commonly 
used material for making toys that will 
stand long and hard wear. In some 
schools small waste pieces of wood are European Peasant Toys. 
rescued from the manual training shops 
or other sources, and the students ex- 
periment by combining these blocks to 
form animals of all sorts. Naturally, 


When they are finished they are painted | 
bright and startling colors. 


few of them have any tendency to look It is simple to make toys, which are le 
natural, which makes them more inter- ‘lat, from basswood 3/ 16”, 1/2”, or even | = 
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A group of wooden animals all of the sheep family. 


jointed animals and birds can be made 
this way. 

It is possible to begin with the fol- 
lowing equipment: a foot ruler, a cop- 
ing saw with fine and coarse blades, fine 
and coarse sandpaper, a sharp medium 
pencil, and a paint brush. Also avail- 
able for use should be scissors, com- 
passes, nails, brads, glue, wire, oil color 
or tempera paint, and shellac. Fre- 
quently wood from local mills may be 
used. Discarded boxes and thin wood 
from home can be used, and three ply 
wood, which is easy to work, is also a 
good thing to have on hand. 

One way to begin the work is to trace 
around some good animal patterns and 
cut them from oak tag. These may be 
used by several persons. Variety can 
be attained in the decorative part of the 

‘work through drawing the features of 
the animals and through individual plan- 
ning in the assembling of the toy. The 
platform or mount should be planned to 
suit the size and shape of the toy. — 


The pattern should be correctly placed 
on the wood with the grain running 
lengthwise where the parts of the pat- 
tern are narrow, for the sake of strength. 
For economical use of material the pat- 
terns should be arranged to cover all 
the surface space of the board, with the 
Straight edge of the pattern on the 
Straight edge of the board. 


The table on which the work is done 
should be fitted with a bench pin or 
saw bracket if possible. This should be 
clamped to the table. The wood is placed 


on this, pattern side up, and the work 
is held with the left hand while the right 
hand operates the saw, up and down, 
within the V-shaped opening in the 
bench pin. The points of the teeth of 
the saw blade should always point to- 
ward the handle of the frame. The 
cutting is done on the downward pull 
of the blade, which should be kept per- 
pendicular to the face of the wood. In 
removing the blade do not twist it or 
let it hang. To saw an opening a hole 
should be bored in the middle part to be 
sawed out and the blade inserted through 
the hole. Use the file, rough sand- 
paper, and fine sandpaper in the order 
named, to finish all edges and rough 
portions. The processes of assembling 
and fastening should be mastered. A 
thin coat of liquid glue should be 


Made by Emmy Zwevybruck. 
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brushed on the parts to be fastened be- 
fore nailing together. 

To get original designs it is well to 
study characteristic animal shapes and 
try to realize that it is not well to at- 
tempt a realistic model. Paper shapes 
of the models may be made in planning 
toys. For a small toy the wood should 
be thin, and the toy must be fastened to- 
gether with thin wire brads and glue. 
The feet of the animal must be on a level 
line, and the outline must be just as sim- 
ple as possible. 

Boys of high school age who can use 
a turning lathe can produce most inter- 
esting toys which are based on a cylinder 
form such as the bodies of many of the 


Made by Marya Werten. 


This is a design made } 
Emmy Zweybruck of Vienna. 
It shows a number of toys 
made by German peasants, 
They are all very playful and 
amusing. All the shapes are 
simple. Because these shapes 
and forms are so simple, toys 
like these can be made by 
turning on a lathe or with 
thin wood and a coping saw, 


wooden animals shown here. For ex- 
ample, dolls may be made with the head, 
body and skirt all in one piece, so it will 
stand up by itself. The two arms may 
be turned separately on a lathe. Then 
with a hole drilled through from shoul- 
der to shoulder, a dowel rod may be in- 
serted to which the upper part of the 
arms will be stronger, A hat or ornament 
Then if an object is fastened from the 
right hand to the left hand, such as a 
plate, bouquet of flowers, or a baby, the 
arms will be stronger. A hat or ornament 
may be fastened to the head and the en- 
tire figure painted in gay patterns like 
the German peasant toys shown here. 


BOOKS: 


THE MAKING OF SOFT TOYS, by Edleman. 
Manual Arts Press. 

CUT WOOLY TOYS, by Mochrie and Roseaman. 
Manual Arts Press. 
FELT TOYS, by 
Manual Arts Press. 
COPING SAW WORK, by Johnson. 
Arts Press. 

TOY CRAFT, by Baxter. Bruce Publishing Co. 
WOODEN TOY MAKING, by Horton. Manual 
Arts Press. 


Mochrie and Roseaman. 


Manual 


Art in the Making series from 1937-38 includes 
Leathercraft, Poster Making, Toy Making, Decor 
ating Papers, Wood-carving, Mask Making, New 
Mediums, Paper Construction, Chalk Drawing, 
Mural Painting. 
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DESIGN LABORATORY 


On Monday, September 27, the Design Laboratory at 116 
E. 16th Street, New York City, began its first term as the 
industrial design department of the Federation of Archi- 
tects technical school. With the opening of this school and 
the coming to America of Walter Gropius and Lazlo Moholy- 
Nagy to direct similar courses of instruction at Harvard 
University and at the New Bauhaus in Chicago, this coun- 
try will see a most significant development of education in 
industrial art. More important yet for artists is the at- 
tempt these men and the teachers of the Design Labora- 
tory will make to break down the arbitrary distinction be- 
tween the fine and industrial arts which has held up so 
much experimentation in both these fields heretofore. It is 
also of the greatest import that this school should be spon- 
sored by the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians, at C.I.O. affiliate. This is one of the first 
practical steps toward the creation of a Labor University, 
based on the needs and interests of the American working 
class. 

The Laboratory has issued an interesting catalogue with 
a statement of principles which we print here: 

The Design Laboratory was founded in September, 1935, 
through the initiative of Mrs. Florence M. Pollak, then 
Director of Art Teaching of the Federal Art Project in New 
York. The Laboratory was organized to fill the need for 
a school in America which could offer complete instruction 
in the various categories of Industrial Design. Classes were 
started in January, 1936, with a faculty under the direction 
of Gilbert Rohde. Free instruction was provided in Indus- 
trial Design, Photography, and the Fine Arts. From the 
very beginning, school policy and pedagogical methods were 
formulated by the Faculty. 

Until the organization of the Design Laboratory, training 
for practice in the fields of Industrial Design had been 
largely empirical, each person engaging in this work having 
secured his education in whatever fashion his inexperience 
dictated. The aim of the Design Laboratory is to train peo- 
ple for this field in an orderly manner, with a view to 
orientating a group of men and women capable of co-ordi- 
nating the separate factors of technological possibilities, 
sociological needs, and commercial enterprise. In June, 
1937, due to extensive curtailments, the WPA abandoned 


the Design Laboratory. The Federation of Architects, En- 
gineers, Chemists, and Technicians immediately assumed 


Me sponsorship of the school, making it part of its Federation 


Technical School. 


During its existence, the Design Laboratory has given 


much time for experimentation, to determine the best 
methods of giving instruction in Industrial Design. In de- 


veloping the pedagogy, much has been borrowed from the 
late Bauhaus of Dessau, Germany and more has been con- 
celved by the members of the Faculty as a result of their 
Practical experience in the field. 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 
REGISTER NOW 

Pronounced by all competent to judge, the 
foremost school of its kind. Full or optional 
courses for beginners or advanced students, 
in all phases of Costume Design, Illustra- 
tion, Sketching, Styling, Forecasting, Fabric 
Analysis, Draping, Stage, Screen, Textile 
Design, Interior Decoration, Fashion Display, 
Fashion Journalism, Life Class. Day and Eve. 
The Traphagen School of Fashion operates under an 
Absolute Charter granted by the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of N. Y. Teachers acquire 
professional methods for classroom or personal 
needs. Alertness Credits. Studio Sales Dept. dis- 
poses of our students’ work. Every member of ad- 
vanced classes often placed by our free Placement 
Bureau. Send for Circular 10, or telephone Co. 5-2077. 
The Traphagen School for over ten years won high- 

est honors in every competition it has entered. 


Not the Most Expensive But the Best 
Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


NE of America's oldest and most distinguished art schools offers 
professional training in drawing, painting and design. Day and 
evening classes. Special Saturday classes for children and adults. 
Winter and Summer sessions. Moderate tuition fees. Students have 

' free access to adjoining Art Museum with important collections and 


library. For information and catalogs address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director, Art Academy, 
Eden Park 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


18 South Michigan Avenue 


DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN, INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS, DRESS ARTS, INTERIOR 
DECORAT'ON, COMMERCIAL ART, ILLUS- 
TRATION, FASHIONS. 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, President 


FALL COURSES START SEPT. 7th 


Chicago, Ill. 


FASHION ILLUSTRATING --IN 10 EASY LESSONS 


NEW MECHANICAL FIGURE METHOD — FREE LITERATURE — 


If you can Draw Lines—you can Master this Art. 560,000 Dif- 
ferent Positions can be be composed. Complete Course in 9” x 15” 
Book—$1.00. Excellent ‘‘Christmas Gift.’’ Discounts to Schools. 


M. D. MOSS INSTITUTE HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


“HANDWEAVING NEWS” 


A monthly leaflet of interest to everyone who 
weaves. 


Send $1.00 for three months trial subscription. 


NELLIE SARGENT JOHNSON 
12489 Mendota Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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Continued fram page V 

zations and renouncing the experience of past generations 
if we restrict the teaching of drawing to one method to the 
exclusion of all others. 

5. Modern art is striving to return to ancient art by 
shaking off the fetters of optics and perspective. Children 
show this tendency impelled by their nature and of their 
own accord. We should not prevent them or retard their 
progress. | 

6. The child by his drawing of pictures in which he does 
not follow the rules of optics, is getting back to the true 
racial drawing and, if allowed, will gradually proceed from 
this true basis to higher and wider horizons in conformity 
with the law of evolution and in an atmosphere of freedom 
which lends him fresh powers for creation. | 

7. By so doing we combine design and drawing in one 
single unit instead of two separate subjects. 


THE SWEDISH TERCENTENARY ART EXHIBITION 
Rockefeller Center, New York 


The Swedish Tercentenary Art Exhibition, inaugurated a 
series of official events commemorating the founding in 
1638 of New Sweden, the first permanent white settlement 
in the Delaware River Valley, opened in New York in the 
International Building of Rockefeller Center, Friday, Sep- 
tember 24 and remained through October 6. Thereafter it 
was sent on tour to be shown successively at other institu- 
tions including the Worcester Art Museum; the Minne- 
apolis Art Institute; the Cleveland Art Museum; the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis; the Art Institute of Chicago; the 
Toledo Museum of Art; the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the new gallery of the Wilmington Fine Arts 
Society and the Pennsylvania Museum of Art in Philadel- 


phio where it will be installed in June, 1938, in connectig, 
with the actual Tercentenary celebration of the landing ¢ 
the Swedes on the Delaware. The exhibition is lent by th 
Swedish government and is under the patronage of H.R, 
Crown Prince Gustaf Adolph. On Thursday .¢vening, Sep. 
tember 23 there was a preview for invited guests, at whieh 
His Excellency, the Swedish Minister to the United States, 
Wollmar F. Bostr6m received. 

Comprising some four hundred objects from both goy. 
ernment and private galleries in Sweden, many of which 
have never before been shown outside the country the gy. 
hibition covers a period of 8,000 years, with exhibits rang. 
ing from arrow heads of the Bone Age, about 6000 B. C., ty 
paintings by Anders Zorn and his contemporaries of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries. Since it would obviously 
be impossible to represent every phase of Swedish art dy. 
ing this period attention has been concentrated on thre 
fields: archeology, peasant art and painting. 


Therefore, the long gallery on the second floor of the Ip- 
ternational Building was divided into three sections. In the 
first prehistoric weapons, implements and jewelry of the 
Stone and Bronze Ages were shown beside magnificent ob. 
jects in gold, silver, bronze and iron of the later Age of the 
Vikings. Throughout there was a feeling of unity in the 
type of ornament which includes spirals, concentric cir. 
cles and interlacing strapwork enriched in the later periods 
by the use of animal forms. 


Much that is characteristic of such work persists in the 
textiles ,some woven as late as the 18th century, which wer 
hung in this section to form a background for the earlier 
objects. A 13th century wooden door from Nasby Church, 
Smaland, decorated with iron mountings wrought to make 
a pattern of animals and interlacing bands, and a wooden 


copies will make a 40-page book. 


ART THE MAKING 


New Series for 1937-38 


A monthly publication for all students of all ages; vividly presented, 
fully illustrated, stimulating to individual initiative and originality. 


Each pupil may have the thrill and responsibility of having his own 4-page 
magazine for a very small cost if ordered in quantity. This is a most 
valuable help to art teachers and fits in with any type of school program. 
Each copy is a reference book for the pupil, and assembled, the ten 


| to 24 subscriptions, each............ 
25 to 99 subscriptions, each............ 
100 to 149 subscriptions, each.......... 
150 or more subscriptions, each.......... 


PAPER CONSTRUCTION 
CHALK DRAWING 
lOc 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY-Columbus, Ohio 


A yearly subscription in- 
cludes the following ten 
subjects: 


LEATHER CRAFT 
POSTER MAKING 
TOY MAKING 
DECORATING PAPERS 
WOODCARVING 
MASK MAKING 
NEW MEDIUMS 


MURAL PAINTING 


Vill 
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drinking horn of the same period, its handle vigorously 


lon arved in the shape of a griffin, marked the transition of 
l tne second section of the gallery. 


There were shown examples of peasant art such as were 


‘| made in all parts of Sweden from medizval times to the 


middle of the 19th century. Furniture, household imple- 
ments and wall-hangings reflect a love for brilliant color 
and profuse decoration. Cupboards and chests are painted 
with large flowers which also appear as charmingly dis- 


‘| proportionate settings for the biblical scenes in the wall- 


hangings. Geometric decorations, surviving from an earlier 


‘lage, are carved on chests and distaffs, while animal forms 
‘Tare fashioned from wood to make the handles of mangling- 


hoards and drinking vessels. 


It was after the Reformation that Swedish painting be- 
gan to flourish under the liberal patronage of king and 
nobility and the third section of the exhibition comprises 
examples of this art from about 1650 to the early years of 
the 20th century. The first canvas is a portrait of the 
Countess de la Gardie painted in 1666 by “the father of 
Swedish painting,” David Klécker Ehrenstrahl. There were 
portraits and conversation pieces of the 18th century while 
in the 19th century group were many Swedish landscapes, 
portraits, and scenes from daily life. Among the later art- 
ists represented were Anders Born, Bruno Liljefors, Prince 
Euben, and Car] Larsson. 


Dr. Sixten StrOmbom, Curator of the National Museum 
in Stockholm and author of many books on art and arche- 
ology, who has recently arrived in New York, was in charge 
of the exhibition and prepared fully illustrated and an- 
notated catalogues. 

“In choosing these objects,” Dr. Strombom said, “‘we had 
one definite purpose in mind: to make it possible for the 
uninitiated to follow the development of Swedish art 
through the centuries. Created by a people with an ancient 
culture, a people who, since time immemorial, has lived in 
Sweden, they illustrate in a lively fashion what Sweden has 
produced that is most beautiful and most typically Swedish. 
We must remember that Swedish art is the product of a 
small nation. During the Middle Ages there were but one- 
half million Swedes in an area larger than Italy and today 
the population is only a little more than six million. In 
addition, Sweden is a country whose citizens have never 
enjoyed an abundance of food and means of support. Swed- 
ish art, therefore, has grown under difficult conditions. In 
spite of these and other reasons, it has developed through 
the ages with a remarkable richness and consistency. The 
exhibition has aroused great interest in Sweden and it is 
not unlikely that it will be shown there at the close of its 
tour in America. Sweden’s government and people hope 
that this exhibition, incomplete thought it may be, will give 
some clue to Americans of the richness and variety of their 
country’s art.” 


The “Fall Exhibition” o fpaintings and sculpture by its 
roup of Major American Artists, opened at the Downtown 
Gallery, 118 West 13th Street, New York, on October 19th. 
Arranged in the daylight gallery, the exhibition will con- 
tinue for a period of three weeks, until November 6th. 


GONE! 


all hazards of the 
‘“‘COLD SPOT”’ 


KERAMIC KILNS 


. . . embody the service-proved principle 
of multiple tube construction for the highest 
efficiency known today in muffle kilns. 


Front tubes are removable! But with 
these in place during operation the front of 
the muffle radiates heat as efficiently as 
top, bottom and other sides. There's no 
‘cold spot’ near the door. 


Other advantages include: Ibex super- 
refractory lining; exclusive super-arch con- 
struction; Heatlock insulation. 


FOR THE COMPLETE STORY 
GET CATALOG 360 TODAY! 


Tue Denver Firt CLay ComPANY 


DENVER COLO.U.S.A. 


BRANCHES AT SALT LAKE CITY. EL PASO, AND NEW YORK 
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CREATIVE 
DESIGN IN 
FURNITURE 


By WILLIAM H. VARNUM 


of modern design. It presents the crea- 
tive design approach to the designing of 
modern furniture, the keynote of which is space 


A 


and simplicity. This is a new method of approach 
in designing and requires a readjustment of the pre- 
vailing terminology. Under this new impulse the terms 
volume, mass, and form assume new importance and require 
a new interpretation. The author has illustrated and clearly 
defined these terms. His work is based on an extensive analytical 
study of the works of both European and American designers. 
160 pages; 159 illustrations. $2.50. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN DESIGN By William H. Varnum 


For designing in wood, clay, and metal this book is a very practical 
guide. It covers structural design, the refinement of contours, and the 
enrichment of surfaces. Charts are used to show the color harmony 
that should exist between furniture, trim, side walls, and ceiling. 
Workers in the various crafts will find the book stimulating and help- 
ful. 248 pages; 421 illustrations. $4.00. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
20 South Third St., Columbus, Ohio 


= Tuts book is a pioneer in the field 


— 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


: DESIGN offers a carefully selected group 

of small decorative animals, figurines, statu- 
ettes, vases, bowls, from the Pereny Pottery. 
Ideal as individual, or class gifts. 
Prices on articles illustrated, 20c, 40c, 60c. 
On other pieces from 20c to $15.00. Spe- 
cial prices on large orders. All prices 
F.O.B. Columbus. Small charge for packing. 
Send orders or inquiries to 


Christmas Gifts . Room 205 . 20 S. 3rd St., Columbus, O. 


tains 


NEW ACQUISITIONS FOR MUSEUM OF MODERN Aj} stude: 


The Museum of Modern Art announces three new acqyig. put tl 
tions which went on public exhibition recently in the Mp. subjec 
seum’s temporary galleries at 14 West 49th Street, (op. that . 
course Level, New York. The new acquisitions, the work of with | 
Spanish, English, and American artists, are: done ¢ 

“Portrait of Gala” (1935), oil, by Salvador Dali. Anony. paper 
mous gift. teache 

“Two Forms” (1934), a sculpture in pynkado wood, ly Amon 
Henry Moore. Gift of Sir Michael Sadler, Oxford, Englani| "" ‘ 

“Handlebar Riders” (1935), a sculpture in wood (lignun make- 
vite), by Chaim Gross. Gift of A. Conger Goodyear, Ney wage 
York. generé 

Dali’s painting is a portrait of his wife. It shows; 


to face. The woman facing the artist is seated on a whee! 
barrow. Back of her, in a picture hanging on the wall, the 
wheelbarrow is repeated in a picture that is a variation ¢! 
“The Angelus,” by Millet. The exquisite miniature-lik $5 
precision of Dali’s technique has never been more apparen! P ash 
than in the double image of the woman. It is particularl}4 Nigh! 
evident in the texture of her hair and in the intricate pa of art 
tern of the silk jacket she is wearing. arenes 
Sir Michael Sadler, English collector and patron of the social, 
arts, has given the Museum the sculpture, ‘“T'wo Forms,” ) neither 
Henry Moore. Moore is generally considered the most im} !8- T 
portant sculptor of the younger generation in England illustra 
“Two Forms,” an abstract sculpture, is biomorphic # work t 
organic in character rather than cubist. state tl 
“Handlebar Riders,” by Chaim Gross, the gift of A. Con ™ted 
ger Goodyear, President of The Museum of Modern Art, ii rene 
a stylized handling of a humorous subject expertly sculp lashior 
tured in the hardest known wood. Chaim Gross is a youll broader 
American sculptor, who has been very successful in th and sm 
employment of unusual materials. He is distinguished no} °4%an' 
only for his gifts as a sculptor but for the sense of humo} prpy i; 
which frequently characterized his work. Fr: 
Salvador Dali, Catalan painter; born Figueras, Catalomi Un 
1904. Expelled from Madrid Academy. Influenced by % 7,;. 
Chirico, Tanguy, Miro, art nouveau, etc. Interested in phy which { 
choanalysis. Most influential younger painter in Surreall§ 
group, which he joined about 1929. Lives in Paris. _Jitajian 
Henry Moore, sculptor; born Castleford (Yorkshire) Fascist 
England, 1898. Art School, Leeds, 1919; London, 19) q 4). 
learning much from primitive art; France and Italy, 192 sance , 
25. First exhibition, London, 1928. Influenced by Bra! ca] me 
cusi and Arp. Lives in London. Bregiona 
Chaim Gross; born Carpathian Mountains, Austr, 
1904. Pupil of Beaux Arts School, New York. Lives ¥ni,), : 
New York and Massachusetts. . 
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BOOK REVIEWS i 


COSTUME DESIGN, by Carolyn G. Bradley; 176 pages, 39 
full page illustrations. International Textbook Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pennsylvania. Spiral binding. $1.50. 

Into this most attractively prepared new book which con- 
tains an introductory outline with a multitude of aids for 

RN ARTI students and teachers of Costume Design, Miss Bradley has 

acquis: put the results of several years successful teaching of the 

the My. subject in a most valuable and useful form. Here is a book 
xt, Con that simplifies so that any teacher can use it. It does away 
wal ’ with having to make notebooks. Much of the work can be 
done on the pages inserted for that purpose and the tracing 

paper included in the book. It is the kind of book that 

Tteachers and students have been seeking for a long time. 

Among the subjects included and presented graphically— 

with drawings and diagrams are: figure sketching, color, 

jmake-up, posture, illusions in line and space, accessories, 
fartistic dress, fabrics, designing costumes, adaptations 

ar, Nev : 

general suggestions, and directions for making a portfolio. 

The book is colorfully bound in a modern plastic binding 

and gives every evidence of being the most up-to-date book 

of its kind available. 

FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS, by Christine Schmuck and 
Virginia Jewel; 279 pages, 91 illustrations, glossary, 


shows 
ronting 
rirrored 
me face 


mo bibliography and index. Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
stiles d Hill Book Company, Inc., New York and London. 1937. 

pparen Fashion illustration has become, as the authors point out, 
‘cularit 2 highly specialized field in the past ten years. This branch 
oie nat of art activities has developed, at the same time, its own 


cannons, conventions and formule. Conventions, whether 
of th4 ial, moral or artistic, are like epigrams in that they can 
ms,”b neither be proved nor refuted. They exist, for the time be- 
vost inf "8. The authors of this guide to the practice of fashion 
‘ngland} “lustration have concentrated on this one aspect of fashion 
phic of Work to the exclusion of almost all others. Thus they can 
state the exact or practically exact proportions of the ani- 
mated figure and the mannequin figure, both of which rep- 
resent conventional distortions. They conclude that the 
y sculpj 48hion figure differs from the human in its “higher bust, 
a, youl broader and squarer shoulders, narrower hips, longer legs, 
jn thf 4nd smaller feet. There should also be a more angular ap- 
hed no} Pearance and more abstract feeling to a fashion figure.” 


hum) BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN BAROQUE ART, by 
Francis J. Geck; Vol. IX. 74 pages, paper binding. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. $1.25. 


This series of bibliographies calls for fifteen volumes of 
Which five have already appeared. When the series is com- 
pleted we shall have an invaluable tool for the study of 
talian art from Etruscan times to what the editor calls 
Fascist art of today. The published volumes deal with 
pothic, Early Renaissance, High Renaissance, Late Renais- 
ance, and Baroque. We find in this small and most practi- 
cal volume bibliographies of general history, fields of art, 
4'€gional works, and studies of individual artists. There are 
2 alphabetical lists of architects, sculptors, painters and 
minor artists together with their nicknames, dates and 
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ART EDUCATION COLOR PRINTS 
CHRISTMAS 
PICTURES FOR 1 CENT 


Famous Madonnas 
Christmas _ ideas 
goo color 
educational 
well selected 
many schools 
of painting 
many subjects 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
ELEMENTARY, HIGH, 
ART SCHOOL WORK 
ADULT EDUCATION 
ART APPRECIATION 


Instructors’ Texts 


Available for 
Two Cents Each * 


SEND FOR OUR 
LIST OF PICTURES. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. coLumBus, oO. 
SEND FOR OUR LIST OF ART EDUCATION SOURCE MATERIAL 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 


Of Design, published monthly except July and August at Columbus, Ohio, for 
October 1, 1937. 


State of Ohio l 
County of Franklin ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Felix Payant, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the editor of Design and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing edi- 
tor, and business managers are: Design Publishing Company, Inc., 20 South 
Third Street, Columbus, Ohio; Felix Payant, 20 South Third Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) Design Publishing Company, 20 South Third Street, Columbus, 
Ohio; Felix Payant, 20 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

FELIX PAYANT. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of September, 1937. 
(SEAL.) JOSEPH E. TOPPER. 


(My commission expires March 14, 1938.) 
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LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


High-Grade Linoleum mounted on 


five-ply well-seasoned wooden 
blocks made type high. Guar- 
= anteed not to warp. They trans- 

— + = mit dyes, water colors and all oil 
colors with equal satisfaction. 


Size x4 in., 30c each; Size 4x5 in., 40c each; Size 4x6 in., 50c each 


LINOLEUM CUTTING TOOLS 


No. 903—Bloc Lino Set, 
consisting of 1 smoothly 
finished hardwood handle, 
6 finest English steel cut- 
ting blades, 1 patented 
blade extractor and direc- 
tions for use. Neatly 
packed in leatherette cov- 
ered sliding box. 


Price per set....... 75c 


RUBBER ROLLER 


For distributing 
ink on linoleum or 


BLOCK PRINTING INK 


These inks have been especially 
prepared for printing from lin- 
oleum, wood, rubber or composi- 
tion blocks or plates. 


Colors: Black, Red, Yellow, Green, 
Violet, Brown, Orange, Blue and 
White. Put up in 34x4 in. Tube. 


bearings with 
handle construc- 
tion which raises 
roller when not in 
use. 

Size of roller, 
2% in. wide 1 in. 
diameter, length 
overall 6 in. 


Price each. . .50c 
Write for prices on quantity lots. Make money orders and checks 


payable to Design laboratories. 
DESIGN LABORATORIES, 
Room No. 205 


20 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio 


10 LARGE SMARTLY 
STYLED CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Each different, variety of discriminating Christmas 
paper, colors, and noes Sul Individual in style, these 
cards are a departure from the usual commercial! 
Christmas greeting. They are the type that appeal 
to both men and women of taste. Created by Design 
Laboratories these cards are exclusive. Series A post- 


paid $1.00. 


12 “SMALLISH” . . . 
CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


Done in a modern manner with cleverly combined color schemes 
and envelopes, size 31/16x41/16. Just the thing for Christ- 
mas packages. Series B postpaid $1.00. 


50 POPULAR TWO-FOLD CHRISTMAS 
CARDS PRINTED WITH YOUR NAME, $1.00 


Each folder will be printed with your name to harmonize with 
the friendly appealing sentiment within. They come 12 different 
designs assorted to the box. Series C postpaid $1.00. 


Series A can be obtained in lots of 120 for $10 
Series B can be obtained in lots of 150 for $10 


Make checks or money orders payable to Design Laboratories. 


DESIGN LABORATORIES 
Room No. 205 20 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio 
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schools. Lists of buildings and gardens add to the valyeg 

this book. 

LETTERING OF TODAY, by C. G. Holme; 143 pagy 
many illustrations. Studio Publications, New You 
1937. $3.50 in paper binding; $4.50 in cloth. 


The editor called upon Dr. Eberhard Hdlscher to we 
the introduction to another typical Studio publication # 
voted, this time, to the art and practice of lettering, @ 
ligraphy is discussed by Alfred Fairbank; Anna Sim@ 
writes on Lettering in Book Production; Percy J. Smif 
surveys Lettering in association with Architecture andj 
Haughton James concludes with Lettering in Advertising 
The various authors have selected the illustrative mater 
from English, American and Continental sources so th 
the student will have not only excellence, but variety ing 
cellence, to study. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Craft of Handweaving 

Weaving readily satisfies the creative urge for selfs 
pression. Teachers, Craftsmen, and even those weaving@ 
a leisure time activity are often faced with questions eg 
cerning looms, threads, weaving techniques, pattern desigt 
etc. Assistance in finding answers to such questions jm 
offered. Address Nellie Sargeant Johnson, Handweaving 
Department. 


Staging and Producing 

Who has not had questions arise concerning lighting, comm 

tuming, make-up, or similar problems in planning and stag 

ing plays? By writing to this department, prompt, expel 

advice will be given to our subscription schools, collegem 

amateur groups or dramatics clubs. Address Norwood 
Engle, Staging and Producing Department. 


Ceramic Art Practice 
Many persons wish to learn the fascinating art of pottery 
and clay-working. Various questions concerning where® 
locate the proper clays, glaze materials, kilns, wheels, ai@ 
other equipment as well as all questions of design, cay 
manipulation, and a basis for evaluation will be answeréh 
Address Carlton Atherton, Ceramic Art Practice Depaii 
ment. 
Industrial Design Criticism 


Every manufacturer has problems concerning the a 
pearance of his present product. Manufacturers and Engemm 
neers may have questions concerning the application (im 
esthetic principles to production media or of suitability @im 
media and manufacturing methods. Questions as to i 
probable market reaction to designs submitted will be aim : 
wered scientifically. Criticism both from an esthetic and aim 
engineering viewpoint will be offered. Address Hal Well 
McPherson, Appearance Engineering Laboratory. 


Art in the Making 


Teachers and educators of various rank may have quem 
tions occasionally about objectives, ways and means of help 
ing develop the art ability of those under their charg@ 
Every teacher has, at times, rather perplexing problem 
Let us discuss them with you by mail if not in person. AG 
dress Felix Payant, Art in the Making Department. 

Send self addressed, stamped envelope for prompt repli 
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